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THE SCALAWAGS 



CHAPTER I 

** Class in Green's grammar,'* the teacher 
called wearily, throwing back his sagging 
shoulders and expanding his chest with a 
deep sigh of utter fatigue. 

It was mid-afternoon of a dreary January 
day. The skies were leaden ; the world was a 
snowy waste. The wind came straight from 
the west — ^whooping and romping in mad glee 
— cavorted across the high, bare ridge upon 
which stood the Norton schoolhouse, and, with 
an uncanny shriek and gurgle, went tumbling 
down a wooded ravine, toward the Muskin- 
giun Valley, a mile away. Occasionally it 
seemed to grow lonesome and sorrowful — ^in 
the midst of its wild sport, even, and paused 
to whine and whimper around the crazy frame 
school building, rattling the rickety sash, try- 
ing the door, thrusting its fingers through 
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2 THE SCALAWAGS 

every crack and cranny — as though courting 
companionship and seeking to shake hands 
with the hunched and shivering pupils with- 
in. But the two score or more of boys and 
girls were too dully miserable to give heed to 
anything but their own want of warmth and 
comfort, and offered no welcome to the bois- 
terous and insistent visitor whose chill breath 
warned them of its uncharitable mission. 

The big, barrel-like stove in the center of 
the floor spluttered and puffed and coughed, 
and glowed dull-red in an effort to dispel the 
unwonted frigidity; but all to little purpose. 
The best it could do was to divide the school- 
room world into two sharply marked zones — 
a tropical belt bounded by an encircling row 
of benches, upon which were perched the 
youngest pupils, their knees roasting, their 
elbows freezing, and a great, indefinable, un- 
bounded space given over to polar cold and 
outer darkness. 

I — as became the age and hardihood of a 
country lad of twelve — ^had a seat in the re- 
gion of perpetual frost. My seat-mate was 
Link Lane — ^who had counted as many sum- 
mers and winters come and go as had I ; and 
his freckled face, light-blue eyes, and refrac- 
tory straw-colored hair — ^taken as a whole — 
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served as a foil to my swarthy skin, hazel 
orbs, and locks of dark brown. We were close 
comrades, fast friends, sharing alike the work 
or mischief our busy brains found to do, and ' 
the consequent rewards or punishments. But 
to-day we sat in chill and unvoiced misery, 
apathetically doing little or nothing — too un- 
comfortable to study, too stupid to indulge in 
misbehavior. With hands in pockets, elbows 
bent and shoulders hunched, we stolidly 
stared about the room, idly observing the vis- 
ible exhalations of our companions in discom- 
fort, and hoping against hope that something 
would arise to break the monotonous routine 
of ill-prepared lessons and farcical recita- 
tions. If I chanced to nudge Link with my 
sharp elbow he gave an irritable grunt and 
moved away from me ; if he so far forgot him- 
self as to whisper a word in my ear I pettishly 
shook my head — and made no further reply* 

My seat was next a side window, and, when 
wearied to the point of endurance with the 
uninviting interior, I turned my attention to 
the dead and sheeted world without — ^to the 
snow-piled highway, the white fields, and the 
forest trees beyond lifting their lean, black 
arms in pitiful appeal to the sullen skies. 

Ah, a diversion ! A man and dog were com- 
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ing down the highroad. Their forms showed 
black against the background of general 
whiteness, yet loomed gaunt and indistinct 
through the clouds of flying snow particles 
that pelted the windows, crept and wriggled 
under the rattling sash, and joined in a dance 
of death upon the inner sill. I was peering 
through a breath-cleared space on the frosted 
pane. 

^^Link! Link!" I whispered excitedly, giv- 
ing him a vigorous nudge. 

^^Stop!*' he muttered testily, flouncing to 
the far end of the seat, 

**Sh!" I cautioned — the teacher was ob- 
serving us — **look out of the window. 
Quick!'^ 

**0h, you shut up, Tad Perkins!'* he 
growled ungraciously. 

But he bent his gaze in the direction I had 
indicated, and was at once all interest and at- 
tention. 

We barely had time to note that the man 
was tall and slender, and that the small dog 
trotting at his heels was enveloped in some 
sort of cloak or blanket — an unheard-of 
thing ! — ^when the twain left the middle of the 
road and turned the comer of the building, 
approaching the door. 
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** Wander who he isf I whispered stri- 
dently, heedless of the teacher's keen ears. 

'* Don't know," Link replied, in the same 
excited tone, hugging himself and grinning. 
*^Bet he's coming in, though, don't you?" 

**TJh-huh!" I grunted, squirming with an- 
ticipatory delight at thought of the stir the 
advent of man and dog would occasion. 

Several other pupils on our side of the 
room had become aware of the stranger's 
proximity, and now there was a great craning 
of necks and cocking of ears. 

**I hear him scraping his feet on the stone 
step, ' ' Link announced gleefully. 

I nodded, chuckling and shrugging my 
shoulders. 

It was then that the teacher called : * * Class 
in Green's grammar." 

And the scholars designated pushed from 
their seats and clumped over the bare floor to 
the recitation-bench. 

Then came a knock at the door, and, of a 
sudden, all was breathless stillness within the 
room, followed immediately by the breezy 
murmur of stealthy whispering and smoth- 
ered giggling. The teacher evinced his im- 
patience and displeasure at the interruption 
by throwing down his book and frowning 
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darkly; but he strode down the floor to an- 
swer the summons. He was a pale young man 
with a high and narrow white forehead and 
sunken chest, and he was aging prematurely 
under the strain of teaching an ungraded 
school with an average attendance of forty or 
fifty mischievous imps of both sexes and 
many ages. 

Excitement and confusion grew apace* 
Every pupil turned in his seat to look. Some 
even got upon their knees to peer over the 
tops of intervening desks, and a few of the 
bolder left their accustomed places and stood 
in the middle of the floor, the better to see 
what might happen. With a stamp of the foot 
and a gesture of disapproval, the teacher 
turned the knob and threw open the door. 

There stood the stranger upon the broad 
stone step, bowing and smiling ; and there sat 
his diminutive dog, holding up his fore paws 
and whining piteously. 

We scholars looked and laughed, and the 
stranger continued to bow and smile. 

**How d'you do!'* said the teacher, in mild 
confusion. 

Still the stranger continued to smile af- 
fably ; but he made no verbal reply to the sal- 
utation he had received. However, he point- 
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ed to himself, to the whining dog, and then to 
the interior of the room, and fetched an ex- 
pressive shiver, elevating his eyebrows in 
dumb yet eloquent questioning. It was easy 
to understand from his graphic pantomime 
that he was cold and that he desired to come 
in and warm by the fire. Mr. Wagner, the 
teacher, having in mind, no doubt, the dis- 
turbance that would arise on the stranger's 
entrance, decidedly shook his head and made 
a move to close the door. But the traveler 
instantly assumed so grieved and hurt an ex- 
pression of countenance, sighed so lugubri- 
ously and shook his head so deprecatingly, 
that Mr. Wagner hesitated ; and the little dog 
whined and shivered so piteously and held up 
his fore paws so pleadingly that the young 
pedagogue was touched — and was won over 
from his purpose. He flung the door wide 
open and motioned them to enter. 

At once the school was in an ecstasy of ex- 
citement and glee, of course. Each pupil had 
some observation to whisper to his seat-mate 
or neighbor, and the invariable reply was a 
half-suppressed titter — or an open snort of 
laughter. But to the unwonted stir caused by 
his advent the stranger appeared to be per- 
fectly oblivious. He silently took the seat 
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proffered him, extended his feet and hands to- 
ward the hot stove, and sat staring at the 
melting snow dripping from his well-worn 
shoes — a grotesque and huddled figure. 

The teacher succeeded in restoring a sem- 
blance of order, and resumed the grammar 
lesson where he had left off. 

Half-heartedly I strove to interest myself 
in the solution of problems for the morrow's 
arithmetic lesson, but so frequently my atten- 
tion wandered to the interesting stranger 
and his dog^-so strangely, so strongly I 
seemed drawn toward the pair — ^that I 
made little progress with the task I had set 
myself. 

The traveler, as I have hinted, was tall and 
slender, with long arms and round shoulders, 
and was about thirty-five years old, judging 
from his general appearance. He had a long, 
horse-like face, swarthy skin, merry and ten- 
der black eyes, and dark hair in which silver 
threads were beginning to show. His nose 
was prominent ; his mouth was wide ; his teeth 
were white and perfect. A perpetual smile 
flickered about his full lips ; and as he sat by 
the stove, gazing at the floor in apparent ab- 
straction, he wallowed and rolled a quill 
toothpick from one corner of his mouth to the 
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other — occasionally biting hard upc 
his big, firm teeth* 

His dress was a frayed and shin 
black — the cutaway coat so overly 1 
the narrow tails dangled to his knees, 
and trousers so scantily short that a 
expanse of rumpled shirt-front sho 
what should have been their place of n 
A narrow-brimmed, flat-crown derl 
cocked rakishly upon one side of his 1 
pair of big, spongy-looking congress si 
the elastic exhausted and the tops exp 
to funnel shape — ^graced his extremities 
a soiled collar and nondescript dark tie 
pleted his attire. The tight sleeves of his 
were too short for his long aims, revet 
his bony wrists and accentuating the siz 
his large hands ; and the fringed bottom 
his abbreviated trouser-legs barely form 
junction with his ill-shapen footwear. T 
he was an imgainly and unsavory-loo 
fowl I Still, he had nothing of the siniste 
repellent about him. 

A stout bag of green cloth — ^that, on hij 
trance, he carried over his shoulder on 
end of a knotty hickory cudgel — ^now rep 
upon the floor at his side. Time revealed 
it contained a wheezy accordion, a set of d 
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tinker's tools^ and odds and ends pecnliar to 
the livelihood of strolling scalawags the world 
over. 

The dog was as deserving of notice as was 
his master. He was a small, slim-limbed an- 
imal, black and tan in color, and possessed of 
an ugly smng face and a tight-curled tail. In 
fact his tail was curled so tight it had the ap- 
pearance of lifting his hind quarters — causing 
him to walk upon the tips of his toes, and 
giving him a mincing gait that was unspeak- 
ably comic. Over his shoulders and back 
was buckled a cloak or blanket of maroon- 
colored velvet, upon each side of which was 
worked in narrow gold braid the one word — 
*'Snip.'' 

For some reason, occult or otherwise, the 
stranger's thoughtful and silent presence 
stirred up in me a spirit of the perverse. I 
felt that I must do something mischievous — 
something devilish, to attract his atention. I 
would have him turn his eyes in my direction, 
even though he looked upon me with disfavor, 
and with disapproval of my actions. With 
this purpose in mind I began to talk to my 
seat-mate, in tones half audible to the farth- 
est corners of the room. 

**Link!Link!''Isaid. 
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* * Sh ! ' ' he cautioned. * * Don *t talk so loud ; 
the teacher 11 hear you.'* 

''Sayl'^ 

He made no reply. 

^^Say I'* I repeated louder than before. 

**What!^' 

*^ Wonder who he is, eh!*' 

Link shook his head. He had an eye upon 
the teacher ; I had an eye upon the stranger. 

^ ^ What do you s 'pose he 's got in that bag! ' ' 

Link gave another negative shake of his 
head ; and frowned, and jerked his thumb in 
the direction of the observant teacher. But 
the spirit of the perverse had full control of 
me ; and I went on recklessly : 

^'Bet that face of his gives him pain.'' 

Link gave a hysterical giggle ; and instantly 
sobered. 

**Look here. Tad!" he whispered, cautious- 
ly — ^not venturing to glance toward me. ** You 
shut up, now; you'll get us both licked." 

But the spirit of the perverse would not 
down ; no matter what the consequence to my- 
self and comrade, I was going to attract the 
man's attention. I felt that I simply mvrst 
arouse him from his apparent reverie — and 
make him look at me. 

^ ' Link ! " I persisted. 
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No answer nor movement on the part of my 
seat-mate. 

*'LinkI'' — ^louder than before. 

An angry shrug of the shoulders; and a 
wicked look from his pale blue eyes. 

* ' Link ! ' ' — so loud that all in our end of the 
room turned and stared in our direction. The 
stranger even, I fancied, changed his position 
ever so slightly — ^as if bending an ear to lis- 
ten. 

*^Link! How do you like the cut of his 
duds!'' 

Link snorted outright; then coughed and 
choked, and stared hard at his open 
geography — ^industriously working his lips, 
as though conning the pages before him. 

The other scholars in our vicinity tittered ; 
and looked at us — ^then at the teacher. 

''Thaddeus Perkins,'' Mr. Wagner said 
quietly but impressively, **you and Lincoln 
Lane had better get at your lessons." 

And there was a world of hidden meaning 
in the mild admonition. The stranger stirred 
uneasily, slowly drew himself erect in his seat 
and turned and looked me full in the face — 
looked and continued to look until I blushed 
and dropped my eyes before his steady gaze. 
When I again ventured to peep at him — ^f rom 
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under drawn brows and through half -closed 
lids — he had resumed his slouching attitude 
and was again staring hard at the floor. 

I was pleased, elated — ^but not satisfied. I 
had made him look at me I But had I — or had 
the thing just happened? No matter I He had 
looked at me. And I would make him do it 
again; I would make the attempt, at least — 
at the intimate risk of a hiding. There was 
no reason in all this ; it was simply the spirit 
of the perverse working within me. I would 
do it because I ought not to do it I And I did! 

*'Link!'' I remarked half-aloud. *^I'U bet 
that fellow isn't deaf and dumb.*' 

Link set his teeth and sullenly shook his 
head. The stranger did not stir. 

**I'll bet he isn't,'' I persisted. 

My comrade kicked my shins, and gave me 
a sharp jab in the ribs with his elbow — ^his 
lips pouted, his brows contract>ed. At once I 
flew mad ; and pulled his hair and tweaked his 
nose. He retaliated by slapping my face ; and 
I went at him, tooth and claw. The next mo- 
ment I was jerked out of my seat, by my coat- 
collar ; and a second later my cowhide boots 
were describing a series of circles in the at- 
mosphere above the teacher's head. 

"When the tornado of Mr. Wagner's wrath 
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had subsided somewhat, and I had in a meas- 
ure recovered my bearings, I found myself 
standing in the middle of the floor, trembling 
in every limb. The teacher was still viciously 
gripping my shoulders, his white face twitch- 
ing, his eyes shining, his muscles quivering. 

^*Thaddeus, say — ^you're sorry — ^for what 
you did,'* he panted, brokenly. 

But tiie spirit of the perverse was not yet 
satisfied ; and I obstinately shook my head. 

*'Say you^re sorry/' he repeated, giving 
me a shake. 

**I won't 1*' I answered stubbornly. **I'm 
not sorry!'' 

I was telling the simple truth; I was not 
sorry. I had gained my point; the stranger 
was looking at me, a pained and pitying smile 
hovering about the comers of his wide and 
mobile mouth. 

Again the teacher's anger rose; and again 
he shook me — ^until my teeth clicked together 
and my head wobbled dizzily, until my should- 
ers ached and my heart throbbed suffoca- 
tingly. 

Then, of a sudden, he stopped and released 
me. I staggered against a desk; and looked 
up to see the stranger standing at Mr. Wag- 
ner's side, his hand upon the teacher's arm, 
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shaking his head and smiling deprecatingly, 
apologetically. But in his black eyes was an 
expression of cool courage and fixed purpose. 

Mr. Wagner's face flushed with shame or 
anger — or both, as his eyes met the stranger *s 
earnest gaze. The latter walked over to me, 
took me by the arm, went through the panto- 
mime of switching me — ^and smiled and 
nodded approval; then he seized me by the 
shoulders and gently shook me — and frowned 
and grimaced his disapproval. I grinned, 
my schoolmates tittered, the teacher laughed 
sheepishly ; and the stranger patted me upon 
the shoulder, and dropped down upon the 
bench he had occupied — still placidly smiling 
and chewing his toothpick. 

^'Thaddeus, you may take your seat,'* said 
Mr. Wagner. 

Somewhat disheveled, but ridiculously 
happy — ^I could hardly have told why — ^I 
scrambled back into my accustomed place, my 
heart palpitating wildly, ecstatically. 

Mr. Wagner dismissed the grammar class. 
Then he touched the stranger upon the shoul- 
der and shouted in his ear: ^* You 're deaf and 
dumb, are you!'' 

How the teacher expected the man, if deaf 
and dumb; to hear or make answer was not 
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clear to me ; and the act appealed to me as so 
illogical that I had to down my head and 
chuckle. Perhaps I was just a little hysterical 
at the time. 

The stranger lifted his head, an expression 
of wondering and innocent inquiry upon his 
dark face. Mr. Wagner repeated his irra- 
tional question; and the man produced a 
small slate and pencil from the inside of his 
coat and extended the articles to the teacher, 
who took them and scribbled industriously 
for several seconds, finally returning them to 
their owner. The stranger read what the 
teacher had written, and grinned and nodded. 
Then he turned the slate over and made the 
short pencil fairly fly across the black and 
polished surface presented — the teacher pa- 
tiently waiting at his side, the scholars 
breathless with expectant interest. When he 
had finished, the stranger arose and, with a 
sweeping bow, again handed the slate to Mr. 
Wagner. The latter read; and nodded ap- 
proval. Turning to the school, he said — con- 
sulting the slate from time to time as he pro- 
ceeded : 

*' Scholars, this gentleman is deaf and 
dumb. He is traveling through the country, 
earning a living by tinkering clocks and doing 
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odd jobs. Also, he plays upon an accordion 
and exhibits his trick dog — Snip. He says he 
is grateful to us for the kindness we have 
shown him in permitting him to come in and 
warm by our fire ; and he desires to show his 
gratitude by making some drawings upon the 
blackboard, playing you some music, and 
showing you the tricks of his dog.'' Then, 
returning the slate to the stranger who was 
alertly reading the faces around him — * * shall 
I give him the privilege he asks!'' 

* * Yes ! Yes, sir ! " came in chorus from all 
over the room — ^mingled with many chuck- 
Ungs and side remarks. 

Mr. Wagner, by a wave of his hand, sig- 
nalled his permission to the stranger ; and the 
watchful fellow slouched his way to the black- 
board, his dog trotting mincingly at his heels. 

First, with a few bold, sweeping strokes, he 
drew a scroll ; and wrote upon it, in beautiful 
shaded script: **Sim Hammer, Jolly Scal- 
awag. ' ' Then he turned, bowing and smiling, 
in mock courtesy, and indicated himself by 
jerking a thumb toward his breast. 

Of course we all laughed, divining from the 
man's manner that that was what was expect- 
ed of us. The little dog appeared to join in 
our merriment; for he playfully scratched 
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upon the floor, wiggled his curled tail, and 
capered about — ^barking joyously. The 
stranger, at this bit of odd behavior on the 
part of his dog, assumed a crestfallen and 
sorrowful air that was irresistibly funny ; and 
we clapped our hands and whooped our ap- 
proval. 

Next, the clownish fellow wrote with quick, 
jerky movements, just underneath his own 
name — ^while we hushed our voices and held 
our breaths : * * Snip, Surly Scalawag. ' ' 

And he tauntingly pointed a finger at the 
little animal at his feet. 

We giggled — and waited expectantly. A 
marvelous change came over the diminutive 
dog. He rolled his eyes from his master's 
face to the writing upon the blackboard, and 
back to his master's face again. Then at once 
he was very, very angry, apparently. He 
wrinkled his smug features, exposed his white 
teeth, and snarled and barked furiously, 
prancing about stiff-legged. 

And we scholars clapped our hands and 
slapped our thighs and roared — and roared 
again ; and Mr. Wagner joined in . our ap- 
plause. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed account 
of all the interesting stranger — ^whoxn we re- 
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garded as a godsend, almost — did for our 
amusement and edification on that cold and 
snowy January afternoon. He drew pictures 
— caricatures of the different nationalities, 
comic sketches of birds and beasts, and beau- 
tiful flowers and vines and wreaths. His work 
was not highly artistic, perhaps ; but we were 
tolerant, charitable — and took it for what it 
meant, rather than for what it was. He 
caused his dog to perform many interesting 
and amusing tricks and to go through many 
difficult and surprising maneuvers — ^had him 
to beg, say his prayers, walk upon his fore 
paws, dance to the music of the accordion, 
and hunt secreted articles — directing him 
solely by means of grunts and gestures. 
Then, as a grand finale, he — the master, not 
the dog I — splayed a number of tunes upon his 
shabby old accordion : such tunes as ' ' Nellie 
Gray,'' ^^Down Upon the Suwanee River,'' 
and **My Old Kentucky Home." He played 
and played, until the melody of the sweet airs 
melted our souls and moistened our eyes — 
mine, at any rate. 

I swallowed, and blinked back the tears that 
would come; and sighed a sigh of mingled 
pleasure and regret — of mingled joy and sor- 
row, when it was all over. I felt like one 
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awaking from a trance; and it took the 
teacher's — ^^SchooPs dismissed'' — to bring 
me to a full sense of my surromidings. 

I sprang from my seat, pulled on my cap, 
caught up my dinner-pail— all in a frenzied 
hurry — and closely tagged the fascinating 
stranger through the door — out into the great 
world of cutting cold and whirling whiteness. 



CHAPTER II 

Upon the school-ground, Link Lane ran up 
to me and whispered in my ear — skinning his 
teeth in a tantalizing grin : 

^'Got licked, didn't yout" 

**No, I didn't!'* I returned, defiantly. 

**Ye8, you did ! "—dancing around me and 
gleefully pointing the finger of scorn at me— 
''yes, you did! Yeah! Yeah!" 

**I didn't, either!" I cried stoutly. **I just 
got shook. ' ' 

**It's all the same," he flaunted sneeringly. 

'' 'Tisn't, either!" 

'' 'Tis, tool" 

'' 'Tisn't!" 

ii »Tis!" 

**Well, I didn't blubber, anyhow," I said 
boastingly. 

''That's what you didn't, Tad!" his whole 
manner instantly changing ; frank admiration 
in his voice and eyes — ''any other fellow in 
the school would 'ave blubbered right out. I 
don't see how you stood it. But you always 

21 
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was gritty" — then, in a sudden and confiden- 
tial undertone: — '*Say, Tad!" 

^^Wellt'* 

**I believe you're right — ^that fellow can 
hear as well as anybody.*' 

* * What makes you think so f 

* *I was watching him when you spoke to the 
teacher and said you wasn't sorry for what 
you 'd done ; and he had to bite his lips to keep 
from laughing right out* He heard you, all 
right." 

^^Thinkso?" 

*'Uh-huhI" — ^with great unction — '*you bet 
I think so." 

*'S'pect he could tell what I was saying, 
from the motion of my mouth," I remarked 
sagely, after a moment's profound reflection; 
**I've heard of deaf and dumb people being 
able to do that." 

^'That so?" 

*'Yes." 

**W-e-ll, maybe he could" — then, excitedly 
— *^*look at him there now, gawking 'round. 
Wonder which way he means to go — ^up the 
road, or down t ' ' 

The stranger was standing in the middle of 
the highway — ^his green bag over his shoul- 
der, his dog whining and shivering at his feet 
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— casting sweeping glances toward all paints 
of the compass. Several other boys had gath- 
ered around Link and me; and now we all 
huddled together and devoted our undivided 
attention to the man's odd behavior, passing 
remarks in low confidential tones. 

*'He'll go on down the road, of course,'* I 
volunteered oracularly in answer to Link's 
question. **S*pect he's making for Baby- 
lon." 

Babylon was a village three miles down the 
river valley. 

*'Bet he is — ^that's just where he's going," 
seconded Pud Norton, vigorously nodding his 
head. 

** Can't never tell 'bout such fellows," Gord 
Davis remarked arrogantly; *Hhey don't act 
like other people. They're cheats — all of 'em, 
always fooling folks. Wouldn't wonder this 
man was looking 'round for somebody's bam 
to burn, right now. ' ' 

* 'Stuff!" I snorted contemptuously, indig- 
nantly. *'Lots you know about such fellows, 
Gord Davis." 

I did not like Gord ; he wore a paper collar 
and used scented hair oil, and considered him- 
self quite a beau among the girls of the 
school. So it made me mad to hear him ex- 
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press an opinion on the subject; and I was 
up in arms at once, ready to champion the 
stranger's cause. 

* * Beckon I know as much 'bout such things 
as you do," Gord grunted surlily. **And I 
say the fellow's a cheat; I'll bet he can hear 
and speak as well as any of us. I'm going to 
see if he can't, anyhow." 

**How're you going to find out!" I asked 
quickly — angry at myself for the eagerness I 
felt to hear his reply. 

**Yes, how?" inquired Link and several 
others in chorus. **How're you going to do 
it!" 

** Just this way," Gord explained, swelling 
with complacent self-importance. **I'm going 
to hit his dog with this lump of coal ; and see 
if the fellow won 't turn 'round and say some- 
thing when his dog howls J' 

I was not squeamish, I was not overly sen- 
sitive or refined; in many of my habits and 
thoughts, in fact, I must have been more or 
less. of a little ruffian. But I had a few firm 
principles, a few fixed and rigid ideas of right 
and wrong. And I am sure I had nought of 
cruelty, nought of hypocrisy in my make-up ; 
and I would have blushed to act the coward, 
would have scorned to tell a lie to shield my- 
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self from merited punishment. Further than 
that my virtues did not extend, I fear. Be all 
that as it may, however, I now felt what I 
deemed a righteous indignation at thought of 
the contemplated act of uncalled-for cruelty 
to the stranger's unoffending dog; and my 
fingers tingled to get at Gord Davis's mealy 
face — to get into his greasy, scented hair. 
Perhaps the true reason of my rising ire 
wasn 't an offended sense of virtue, at all ; but 
was the unreasoning dislike I had for Gord 
Davis, the new-risen and unexplainable like 
I had for the uncouth stranger and his dog. 

In answer to Gord's declared intention,- 1 
cried hotly: *'You hit that dog, Gord Davis, 
and I'll ^I'U " 

I sputtered, swallowed — and stopped, over- 
come by my own emotion. 

**You'll whatf he returned sneeringly. 

*'I'll— I'lUicAjyou!" 

He was a year older than I and several 
inches taller; and he did not appear to be 
unduly impressed at my open declaration of 
hostilities. Indeed he bent down and leered 
in my face, flauntingly extruding his tongue. 
^^You lick me/" he laughed tantalizingly. 
^^You little whiffet! You just try it; and I'll 
slap you to sleep.'' 
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** That's it, GordI'* cried several of the 
other boys — *' don't let Tad Perkins boss you 
'round! — hit the dog; and we'll stand by you I 
— don't let Tad scare you I" 

**I won't," Gord asserted stoutly. 

But he hesitated, and looked abashed* 

**Well, throw — ^throwl" they cried impa- 
tiently — *Hhe man '11 be going away pretty 
soon I — ^throw — right now I ' ' 

Gord shook his head, grinning a sickly grin. 

* * Guess he is afraid of Tad, fellows, ' ' Link 
Lane sneered contemptuously. 

** Guess he is," the others seconded. 

** Guess I'm notl'^ Gord snarled angrily. 

**Well, throw, then!" they shouted — **we 
won 't let Tad touch you I ' ' 

**I'll lick the last one of you!" I bellowed 
rashly, dancing about in my rage and excite- 
ment. 

Our voices had risen until they could have 
been heard a hundred yards away; but the 
stranger, distant from us only a few feet, 
gave no heed to our tourmoil, made no mani- 
festation that he was aware of our existence, 
even. 

**Fraidy ! Fraidy I" the boys yelled at Gord 
— ^**let little Tad Perkins scare you outl — 
fraidy I" 
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They were eager to see the test applied 
to the stranger; but, boy-like, more eager 
to see a physical contest between Gord and 
me. 

*'I'm not afraid of him,^^ Gord answered 
sullenly, to their taunts. 

*^What you 'fraid of, thenf — ^in clamor- 
ous and insistent chorus. 

*^0f himr' — ^pointing toward the statu- 
esque figure of the stranger. 

*^ Pshaw!'' Link Lane snorted. *'He can't 
hurt you; he can't catch you. If he starts 
after you, we '11 snowball him. ' ' 

**You can't make snowballs out of this dry 
snow," Gord objected, wavering in indecision. 
He was a coward at heart; and just now he 
was hesitating between the devil and the deep 
sea. He was a little afraid of me, perhaps ; 
more afraid of the stranger ; but most afraid 
of being called a coward. Already he was re- 
gretting his brash and vain-glorious an- 
nouncement; but saw no way of escape 
from the quandary in which he had placed 
himself. 

**Well, are you going to throw at t£e dog, 
or not?" Link demanded. ** That's what we 
want to know; want to know whether you're 
a coward/^ 
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That decided Gord. 

**Yes, I am going to throw!'' he cried, in 
sheer desperation. 

**If you do, ni thmnp '' I began. 

But I never finished the sentence. The mis- 
sile left Gord's hand; and a second later the 
poor little dog was hopping about on three 
legs, holding up a fore paw and yelping 
shrilly. 

The stranger's back was toward us, and he 
appeared unaware of what had occurred. 
Still, at the first yelp the dog gave, I saw— 
or fancied I saw — ^the man shiver slightly and 
tighten the muscles of his jaw and neck. The 
next moment the little animal had hobbled 
around in front of its master, still yelping 
and whining piteously, and the man was 
stooping to examine its hurt, a grieved look 
upon his expressive visage. 

I waited to see no more; but dropped my 
dinner-pail and flew at Gord Davis. He was 
expecting me; and we went at each other, 
rough-and-tumble, fast and furious. We — ^un- 
regenerate young scoundrels, that we were — 
pummeled and gouged and clawed each other, 
and pulled each other's hair. Around and 
around we circled in our fierce contest, the 
other youngsters cheering our mad and ill- 
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directed efforts — ^impartially hurraiiing for 
both of us. 

At last Gord tripped and fell — ^with me on 
top of him, clasped in his close embrace. My 
arms were pinioned at my sides, and I could 
do him no further injury ; and he did not dare 
to loose his hold upon me. So we lay there, 
breathing hard and glaring into each other's 
eyes. 
**You let loose of me, Gord Davis!'' 
*'Say 'nough, and I'll let you up," he cried. 
^^You say 'noiigh, and I'll let you up," I 
panted in reply. 
^'I won't I" 
*^NeitherwillI!" 
Then, after a brief silence : 
**You let me up, Tad Perkins!" 
**You let loose of me, Gord Davis!" 
At that moment we were unceremoniously 
pulled apart, and to our feet ; and there stood 
the stranger, holding each of us by an arm. 
His face was drawn into an expression of 
lugubrious sorrow ; but I saw the glint of mer- 
riment in his dark eyes. The other boys gath- 
ered about us, looking on in sUent wonder and 
expectation. 

The stranger motioned Gord and me to 
shake hands. ,We obeyed unquestioningly — 
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looking shamefaced and foolish enough, no 
doubt ; and our comrades nudged one another 
and tittered at our discomfiture. Oh, how I 
itched to fly at that ring of grinning, impish 
faces! 

The stranger rescued his bag from the snow 
where he had dropped it ; and signalled me to 
pick up my dinner pail and follow him. As 
before, I obeyed his mandate without asking 
myself why I should do so; and we set off 
down the road, followed by other boys and 
girls whose homes lay in that direction. 

The wind had fallen, the skies had cleared, 
the red sun was sinking in the west. 

At the fork of the road, a quarter of a mile 
from the schoolhouse, the stranger and I turn- 
ed to the left and kept on down the long river 
ridge. Now we were alone, walking briskly — 
Snip gamboling on ahead of us. Occasionally 
he returned to us, capered about and scratch- 
ed at the snow, and whined and barked — ^get- 
ting under our feet and impeding our prog- 
ress, in an apparent effort to hurry us on- 
ward. At such times I stooped and patted the 
frisky little fellow ; and his master looked on, 
smiling. 

Of course no word passed between the 
silent stranger and me; and, not being pro- 
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ficient in any sign manual, I made no att^npt 
to communicate with liim. 

On we went, until we had covered half of 
the remaining mile between the fork of the 
road and the farmhouse I called home. I grew 
lonesome ; and, as was my habit when alone, 
began to whistle — ^whistle an old country 
dance tune that had in its swinging cadences 
a hint of tripping feet and merry laughter, of 
rosy lips and shining eyes. And all the while 
I was thinking — ^thinking strange things, and 
dreaming grotesque dreams— dreams in 
which I figured intimately with the mute 
stranger and his dog. 

I ceased whistling, suddenly, and looked up 
into my companion's face, to find him closely 
observing me. He started and smiled as his 
eyes met mine ; and he reached out and patted 
me upon the shoulder. He seemed interested, 
entranced. For the moment it did not occur 
to me that he had not heard a word of my 
musical effort ; and I cried impulsively, invol- 
imtarily : 

** What do you think of my whistling?*' 

But he simply lifted his brows in blank in- 
quiry, and continued to smile. 

'*0h, I forgot you couldn't hear I' ' I mur- 
mured in confusion. 
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He put down his burden, produced his slate 
and pencil, and wrote : 

* ' I think you are a pretty nice boy. What is 
your name?'* 

^'Thaddeus Perkins,'' I scribbled in reply. 

He read ; and gravely shook his head. 

Then he took the slate and indited this 
startling message : 

**That is the name you go by, Thaddeus; 
but it is not your real name. I will tell you 
all about yourself some day; for I do not 
mean to lose sight of you again. Good-bye — 
for the present. ' ' 

He let me read what he had written. Then, 
ere I could recover from my unbounded sur- 
prise, he had thrust the slate into his pocket, 
caught up his stick and bag, and was loping 
off down a wood-bordered lane leading to- 
ward the river — ^his dog bounding and bark- 
ing at his side. Spellbound, I stood and 
watched his retreating form. Just where the 
lane dipped over the crest of the river hill, he 
turned and waved his hand ; then he was im- 
mediately lost from sight among the tall, bare 
trees. 

I scampered toward home, my brain full of 
weird thoughts and odd fancies. What the 
stranger had written, I turned over and over 
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in my mind— and over and over again. For 
several years I had known that I was not a 
relative of the old people with whom I lived, 
whose name I "bore. They had told me the 
little they knew of my history. Having but 
one child — a married daughter living in a 
distant state — and feeling the need of nimble 
hands and feet to help about the house and 
farm, they had applied to the county chil- 
dren's home, for a boy to bring up. Though 
I was but two years old at the time, I was 
their choice; and they took me. In charity 
they bestowed upon me the appellation — 
* * Thaddeus Perkins ' ' ; for I was a foundling, 
a bit of humanity left over from an Ohio river 
steamboat explosion, and too poor to own a 
name, even. 

So the stranger's revelation made plain to 
me* nothing that I did not already know, ex- 
cept that he — he, a common tinker, a strolling 
scalawag! — knew the name I had a right to 
bear, and meant some day to tell me all about 
myself. 

Who were my parents, I wondered — and 
where were theyt Were they dead or living! 
And who was Sim Hammer — the tinker, the 
stroller — ^who claimed to know my true his- 
tory! Was he really a mute, or was he just 
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shamming? And, if he was shamming, for 
what purpose — ^with what end in view? And 
how. had he ferreted out my whereabouts — 
and why? 

Insistently these questions beset me, in 
^ troops and droves ; but no answers followed 
in their train. 

It was quite dark when I reached home ; and 
Mrs. Perkins — ^'Aunt Abbie,'' I called her — 
chided me for being so late. I silently handed 
her my dinner-pail and skurried away to the 
barn, to help Uncle Lias with the evening 
chores. 

When we were eating supper in the dimly 
lighted kitchen — ^with its great stove perched 
upon a thick slab of stone, its glass-doored 
cupboards full of quaint-colored dishes, its 
spotless bare floor, and its smoke-stained 
walls hung with rows of shiny tinware — I set 
in to tell the old people of my day's exper- 
ience. When I had reached a place in my nar- 
rative where I was graphically and minutely 
describing the stranger's dress and personal 
appearance, Aunt Abbie squared her bony 
shoulders, tilted her sharp chin aloft, and-- 
looking across the table at me— startled m6 
with the exclamation : 

*^He's deaf an' dumb, too. Tad Perkins." 
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**Y-e-s/' I stammered in reply, *'lie is. But 
— ^how did you guess thatf I didn't say any- 
thing about it, did I r ' 

**No, you didn't," she answered, snappish- 
ly; **an' didn't need to. I can guess a few 
things." 

And she primly resumed the sipping of her 
tea, sitting as stiff and straight as the prover- 
bial ramrod, her eyes upon her plate. I was 
so taken aback, so lost in surprise and wonder 
at what seemed her preternatural intuition, 
that I was silent for some moments — chewing 
the cud of deep perplexity. 

**Purty good guesser, ain't she. Tad!" 
Uncle Lias asked, chuckling wheezily and 
pulling at the fringe of white beard under his 
double chin. 

Evidently he was greatly amused at the 
dumbfounded expression that must have rest- 
ed upon my countenance ; but I made no reply 
to his attempted pleasantry. Listead, I looked 
at Aunt Abbie and put the pointed question : 

^^Did you guess the fellow was deaf and 
dumb. Aunt Abbie?" 

**No, I didn't," she answered tartly, barely 
parting her thin compressed lips. 

**How did you know he was, then?" I pur- 
sued persistently. 
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**Jest 'cause I did know it,'' she made 
reply. **A feller jest like you describe was 
nosin' 'round here two 'r three months ago — 
peekin' an' peerin' as if he was lookin' fer 
somethin' to steal. He wrote on a little slate 
he carried, that he was deaf an' dumb, an' 
that he was out o' money, an' hungry. I give 
him a nickel an' a piece o' pie an' a cup o' 
coffee, an' sent him 'bout his business. I 
didn't want no such trash hangin' 'round." 
Then suddenly, inflexible decision and uncom- 
promising purpose in her thin, cold voice: 
''Now, Tad Perkins, I want you to tell ev'ry- 
thing you know 'bout that feller ; all he done, 
an' all he writ on his slate — ^if he did write 
anything — ev 'ry word. ' ' 

With the conclusion of her concise edict, 
she stifliy settled herself to hear the recital 
she expectied. Obediently I resumed my 
story, and told her everything I could call to 
mind — told it not through servile submission 
to her mandate, but because I had no reason 
to withhold the knowledge she desired. When 
I had finished she remarked tersely : 

''A common scalawag, a strollin' tinker! 
Humph I Tad, you don't want to have nothin' 
more to do with that chap. Such cattle ain't 
fit for decent folks — 'specially boys, if boys 
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ever is decent — to 'sociate with* You're not 
to have nothin* more to do with him/* 

''But he knows my real name, Aunt Ab- 
bie," I objected, ''and he's promised to see 
me again, and tell me all about myself. May- 
be he knows about my people — ^my parents ; 
maybe they're living, and " 

"Oh, shucks I" she exclaimed scornfully. 

"If y'r people's anything like Mm, they'd be 

no credit to you — if you did know 'bout 'em. 

* An' no doubt y'r parents wasn't much; you 

show that.'' 

"Abbie! Mother I" Uncle Lias interposed 
in a tone of mild reproach. *^You don't 
know nothin' 'bout the boy's folks; an' 
you ortn't to speak that way — ^you'll hurt his 
feelin's." 

She drew herself rigidly erect, and, like one 
nibbling an icicle, bit off and spat out these 
words : 

"Lias Perkins, I don't need nobody to tell 
me how to 'tend to my business; an' you'll 
'ave enough to do to 'tend to y'r own. Hurt 
that boy's feelin's, indeedl People that comes 
of the stock that he did don't h(we no feelin's ! 
Now, you shut up I " 

Uncle Lias, as was his wont, meekly sub- 
sided; but his kind old tw^ wore a grieved 
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expression and his flabby nether lip was trem- 
ulous with emotion. 

The evening meal over, he and I adjourned 
to the big sitting-room, leaving Aunt Abbie 
to clear away the supper things. This chill 
and gloomy sitting-room was one of my dread 
dislikes. I looked upon it as a vault for the 
sepulture of all joy and merriment. It always 
smelt damp and musty ; and it seemed to mo 
that its temperature, winter and summer, 
hovered in the immediate neighborhood of 
zero. Its walls and ceilings were of wood 
painted a dull lead color ; and its furnishings 
were prim, precise and harsh — in keeping 
with the character of its mistress. The chairs 
were straight-backed and uncomfortable; the 
big bureau of bird's-eye maple was austere in 
its uncompromising dignity ; and the narrow, 
stingy-looking little fireplace — ^with its shiny 
brass andirons and whitewashed hearth — 
was uninviting. The whole effect was depres- 
sing in the extreme. 

Uncle Lias opened the closet door to the 
right of the fireplace, and fished a bootjack 
from the depths of the black interior. Then, 
grunting and wheezing asthmatically, he 
pulled off his wrinkled cowhide boots and set 
them upon the immaculate hearth, to dry. 
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**Here, Tad/' he panted, kicking the boot- 
jack toward me, ^^puU off yours. iWhen 
they're dry, I'll give 'em all a-greasin' an' 
have 'em ready fer momin'." 

I silently complied with his reasonable re- 
quest; but I had a shrewd notion that there 
would be trouble for us when Aunt Abbie 
came in and learned what we had done. For 
well I knew the pride she took in that spotless 
hearth; and better I knew her fault-finding 
disposition and her talent for making people 
uncomfortable. 

Uncle Lias dropped into the one rocking- 
chair, the room boasted — a limp and lame 
splint-bottomed affair that squeaked dolefully 
with every move of its occupant, interlocked 
his knotty fingers across his protuberant ab- 
domen, and settled himself for a quiet nap. I 
went to the spindle-legged stand in one comer 
of the room, took from it the big leather- 
bound bible, and, returning to the fire, seated 
myself upon the edge of the hearth — ^my legs 
crossed under me, the bible outspread upon 
iny lap. There by the flickering light of the 
meager and faltering flames, I pored over the 
pictures the book contained — crude but 
graphic woodcuts of ''Daniel in the Lions' 
Den,"''Kebecca at the Well," and' 'Abraham 
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Offering Isaac as a Sacrifice, ' ' and other sub- 
jects equally awe-inspiring. And, as I gazed 
and considered, I shivered with cold — and 
shuddered with apprehensions of the future, 
apprehensions boroi of the book before me. 

Indistinctly I could hear the clatter of 
dishes and the shuffle of footsteps in the 
kitchen, and the snap of freezing tree-trunks 
outside the house; but the big sitting-room 
was still — save the measured respirations of 
the dozing old man, and the testy ticking of 
the^brass clock upon the mantel. Of a sudden, 
however, there came a gentle tapping at the 
window. I started, swallowed spasmodically 
— and slowly rolled my eyes in that direction. 
A dark, smiling face — the face of the 
stranger ! — ^was glued to the half -frozen pane. 
Then a hand came into sight; and a long 
finger was laid upon the full lips, in token of 
silence. A fleeting moment more — ^and the 
man was gone I 

I took a deep breath ; and furtively, appre- 
hensively, glanced at Uncle Lias. But he was 
slumberiiig peacefully. 

Aunt Abbie came in from the kitchen ; and, 
— as I felt she would — stopped in the middle 
of the floor and glared stonily, disapproving- 
ly, at the boots upon the hearth. 
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*'Well, did I everP^ she exclaimed. ''Lias 
Perkins!" — ^giving him a slap upon the 
shoulder that instantly roused him from his 
dreams — ''now, you clear that truck off 'n my 
hearth!'' 

"Truck, Abbie?" he mumbled, confusedly. 
"Do you mean them boots?" 

"Yes, I mean them boots I'^ she snapped. 

"Wy, mother," he explained, yawning 
sleepily, "them boots ain't hurtin' nothin'. 
I'm jest lettin' 'em dry, so's I can grease 
'em." 

"Goin' to grease 'em — in heref — ^piercing 
him with a cold stare. 

"Yes, mother. I ^I thought it wouldn't 

do no harm. I'll put down an ol' piece o' car- 
pet, an' " 

"Lias Perkins!" — drawing back her thin 
lips in a cat-like snarl — "the idee! Grease 
boots in my settin '-room ! ' ' 

"Well," he murmured soothingly, "I won't 
grease 'em in here, then, Abbie; I'll grease 
'em in the kitchen. Jest let 'em set there an' 
dry; an' I'll " 

"No, they won't set there an' dry!" And 
she took the offending pieces of footwear and 
flung them into the closet, banging the door 
with spiteful vigor. "An' you won't grease 
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'em in the kitchen, neither. IVe got tired o' 
havin' things dirtied up by you an' that 
boy" — indicating me with a slight nod — 
**an' I ain't a-goin' to have no more of y'r 
mussin' 'round. That's the word with the 
bark on!" 

*'But, Abbie — smother," he pleaded broken- 
ly, sorrowfully, ** where am I to grease 'em, 
then? Surely you wouldn't have me do it out 
on the cold back porch, would you?" 

*^ Don't be a fool. Lias Perkins!" she re- 
plied icily, boring him through with her pale- 
gray eyes. '^Of course I wouldn't have you 
grease 'em out on the back porch; you'd muss 
that all up. But you can put on an ol' pair o' 
boots in the mornin', an' go out an' build a 
fire in the shack; an' muss 'round there as 
much as you please. ' ' 

The ** shack" was the warm little cabin at 
the far end of the garden. There the couple 
had lived when young, there their one child 
had been bom, and there they had been meas- 
urably happy and content. But, with increas- 
ing prosperity, had come the big, cold frame 
house — to be a source of petty pride and con- 
stant care to nervous Aunt Abbie, and a 
source of discomfort and sadness to her easy- 
going spouse. 
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**A11 right, mother/' Uncle Lias murmured 
resignedly, dropping back in his chair and 
heaving a deep sigh. 

Soon he was again breathing rhythmically 
— ^his troubles forgotten in blessed sleep. I 
bent and pondered over the pictures in the big 
book upon my knees ; and Aunt Abbie sat bolt 
upright in her straight-backed chair, indus- 
triously knitting. The clock ticked on; the 
fire died down. At last I arose, put away the 
big bible — ^the only volume of literature the 
sterile, cheerless home could boast — and 
started up the stairs to my fireless bedroom. 
Uncle Lias awoke with a startled grunt ; and 
called after me — ^his voice soft with sym- 
pathy : 

^'Good-night, Tad.'' 

* ' Good-night, Uncle Lias, ' ' I made reply. 

Dear kind-hearted old manl I loved him; 
and he loved me. And just one month from 
that night — after a few days' battle with 
pneumonia — ^he waved me a good-bye, passed 
through the narrow door separating the Pres- 
ent from the Future, and set out alone along 
the foot-worn track leading to the dim Un- 
known. 



CHAPTER ni 

Ui^CLE Lias's funeral was over; the dread 
turmoil was past — the din of hushed voices 
and stealthy footsteps, of smothered moans 
and stifled sobs. I use the word *^din" ad- 
visedly, for no sounds born of earth so try 
the ear and harrass the heart, as do the in- 
sistent murmurs of the house of mourning. 

The day had been clear and warm, for the 
season — ^yet a dreary, gloomy day for me ; but 
now evening was come — ^with dull and sooth- 
ing quietude, if not with peace of heart. 

Aunt Abbie and I sat alone in the big sit- 
ting-room. Her daughter and two little 
grandchildren were in the house ; but they had 
retired early, worn out with the tedious fu- 
neral ceremonies, the jam of elbowing people, 
and the tiresome trip to the country cemetery 
four miles away. 

Never had the awesome sitting-room seemed 
so empty, so barren, so cheerless. It was dark, 
save a faint glow from the bed of fading em- 
bers in the fireplace ; and never had it felt so 

u 
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damp, so chill. The far corners were in deep 
obscurity; tiie furniture was barely discern- 
ible. I sat in my accustomed place upon the 
edge of the hearth, my knees drawn up to my 
chin, my arms clasping my legs— staring into 
the red-gray depths of the glowing coals and 
listening to the never-ending tick-tock of the 
bothersome brass clock upon the mantel. 
Whenever I glanced up I could just make out 
Aunt Abbie's gaunt and shadowy figure, 
faintly outlined against the wall of gloom be- 
hind her. I heard her sigh sobbingly; and 
anon her black-bordered handkerchief went to 
her eyes. 

* ' Thaddeus, ' ' she murmured tremulously. 

^^Huh?" I grunted. 

I was surprised that she had addressed me. 

*' Throw on a stick o' wood, an' make a 
light,'' she said huskily. ''It's too dark in 
here. I can't stand it; it makes me feel like 
I was smotherin '. ' ' 

Her tone was so lifeless, her revelation of 
nervous weakness was so unusual, I consid- 
ered her order a request rather than a com- 
mand ; and fell to thinking over the matter — 
and forgot to obey her. 

''Thaddeus, won't you throw on a stick of 
wood?" — in the same weak, mild tone. 
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I hastened to do as she directed. The dry 
stick smouldered and smoked for a few sec^ 
onds, then burst into a bright blaze — lighting 
the whole room. 

Aunt Abbie was sitting in her favorite 
chair — to my notion, the hardest, most un- 
comfortable one in the whole house ; and was 
making a valiant attempt to appear her self- 
reliant and aggressive self. But I noticed 
that her sharp shoulders sagged woefully, 
that her thin visage wore an expression of 
unutterable weariness. However, I was not 
deceived by her appearance. The stiff, almost 
inflexible bow of her being was not broken; 
it was unstrung, simply. I knew that on the 
morrow — or the day after, at the farthest — 
it would have recovered its wonted temper 
and spring. Its fiber was softened by tears ; 
but the cold wind of worldliness would soon 
dry it out and restore it to its old-time state of 
stout and unyielding vigor. 

I was SL little concerned, though, to see her 
hands idly folded in her lap ; never before had 
I known her to allow anything to interfere 
with her nightly habit of knitting, or darning, 
or patching. Then, too, she did look rather 
wan and frail in her plain gown of black ; and, 
for the moment, I believe I felt pity for her 
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— ^for her who never had evinced love or sym- 
pathy for me. 

*'Tad, are you asleep?" she asked after a 
time. 

*'Nope," I answered* 

I was sitting with my chin upon my drawn- 
up knees, watching the curling flame and 
smoke in the black fireplace. 

A short silence, and she murmured — a 
catch in her voice: *^Poor Lias! He's gone 
an 'left us." 

This truth was so evident as to call for no 
remark upon my part ; and I made none. 

She rambled on — ^half in reminiscent 
fault-finding and regret, half in self- 
accusatory grief — as if communing with 
herself: 

''Poor Lias! Dead an' gone! An' I alluz 
thought I'd die 'fore him; he looked so stout 
an' hearty. But it's a good thing I didn't die 
first; yes, it's a good thing I didn't. Fer what 
'd he 'ave done without me, to manage him? 
He couldn't 'ave managed himself; he could 
n't manage nothin'. Poor, easy-goin', do-lit- 
tle man ! It was a good thing fer him he ever 
got me — yes, indeed. Fer what 'd he ever 
'ave done without me to manage him?" The 
thought came to me, in a hazy and ill-formed 
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way, that Uncle Lias's life would have been 
fuller and sweeter with a little less manage- 
ment and a little more freedom and comfort ; 
but, of course, I wisely refrained from saying 
so. '^Poor man! Dead an' gone. He was 
an awful cross to me at times; an' maybe I 
was a little harsh with him — I don't know. 
But I had to be firm with him — ^good land I I 
had to be ! He 'd 'ave had the house in a muss 
all the time. Men's all alike in that r'spect; 
an' boys is worse/ ^ This sentence she uttered 
with a hint of her usual vim and snap — and a 
meaning glance at me. I was greatly relieved ; 
she was coming round all right. **I'm glad my 
only daughter's a girl. Pshaw! I mean I'm 
glad my only child's a girl." And a fleeting 
wintry smile, like star-shine on snow, swept 
over her fire-lighted countenance, and was 
gone instantly. *'An' I'm glad my two gran'- 
children is girls, too. I never had much use 
fer men — they're all poor sticks; an' I never 
had no use fer boys. ' ' 

She paused, drew a deep breath — and was 
silent. I did not look up, I did not stir nor 
speak; but I knew she was expecting me to 
say something. 

* ^ Tad, ' ' she said suddenly, the old metallic 
ring in her voice* 
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*'Wliat?^^ I made answer, looking up at the 
clock. 

The hour-hand marked eight ; and I thought 
it was about time I was making my escape-— 
by going to bed. 

* * Thaddeus Perkins, I want you to wake up 
an^ listen to me.'^ 

* * I am awake, ' ^ I mumbled. 

**Well, pay heed to what I^m sayin', then; 
I^m talkin' to you, sir.'^ 

* * I am paying heed, ' ^ I muttered, half un- 
der my breath ; * * I can 't help but pay heed. ' ^ 

**Well, listen, then. Lias is dead an' gone; 
an' me an' you can't live here alone. D'you 
understand ? ' ' 

I did understand — at once ; but the fact had 
not presented itself to me before. Now, how- 
ever, it so engaged my thoughts that I made 
her no answer. 

She continued: **No, we can't live here 
alone. We've either got to git somebody to 
move in with us, to help in runnin' the farm, 
'r we've got to do somethin' else. My daugh- 
ter wants me to go to Pennsylvany an' live 
with her. But she has two young children — 
Lizzie has; an' I don't know how I'd like 
livin' in somebody else's house — 'specially 
with young children,'' 
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Again she paused. I felt her eyes fixed up- 
on me ; but still I said nothing. I was wonder- 
ing how her grandchildren would like to live 
with her. 

'*It might be better, though, than tryin' to 
live here with a surly, rowdyish boy," she 
went on. * * Of course if I go to live with Liz- 
zie, I can^t take you with me, Thaddeus — ^you 
understand that, I reckon ? ' ' 

**Yes,^^ I answered, apathetically. 

*'Don't you care?'^ 

She asked the question quickly, sharply; 
but I fancied I could detect a quavering note 
in her voice, indicative of longing for friend- 
ship and sympathy. 

** Don't you care, Thaddeus f she re- 
peated. 

**No,'' I answered with cruel candor. 

She was silent a moment; then she said 
softly — sadly, almost: **Why what '11 you do, 
if you don't go with meT' 

**I don't know," I replied simply. 

*'You can't stay here by y'rself." 

** Can't I stay with whoever runs the 
farm?" I inquired. 

*'No, you can't." 

^^Why?" 

**Jest 'cause you can't," she explained. 
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**We got you at the children's home; an', if 
you don't go with me, I've got to send you 
back there." 

I said nothing in reply ; but I was doing a 
deal of thinking. I did not desire to go back 
to the home. I could not have told why, 
for I had no remembrance of it. But I did 
not wish to go back there. And what was I 
to do? 

**I — 1 never liked you very well, Thad- 
deus, ' ' I heard Aunt Abbie saying ; * * an' may- 
be I've been a — a little hard with you some- 
times. But it was 'cause you pestered me so ; 
it was jest 'cause you was a boi/. An' I guess 
you never liked me very well, either, did 
you!" 

' * Not very, ' ' I admitted truthfully. 

^^But you liked Lias?" 

^^Yes." 

'*An' you wouldn't want to go to Pennsyl- 
vany with me — if I could git the authorities to 
let you?" 

* * No, I wouldn 't, " I answered flatly. 

'*W-e-ll," slowly, with apparent reluctance, 
and in a tone of relief and disappointment 
mingled, — **then I'll have to send you back 
to the home. Me an' Lizzie's talked the whole 
thing over; an' we think it'll be best fer me 
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to rent the farm an' go an ^ live with her. Of 
course, if you wanted to stay here with me 'r 
wanted to go to Pennsylvany with me — ^but 
you don't; an' that settles if 

Evidently she considered the subject ex- 
hausted, for she arose and began to place 
things to rights, preparatory to retiring. I 
got upon my feet and started toward the 
kitchen. 

** Where 're you going'!'' she asked 
quickly. 

**Out to the shack," I returned, pausing in 
the door. 

**Out to the shack?" — in surprise border- 
ing on incredulity — *'at this time o' night, 
Thaddeus Perkins? Per the land's sake ! What 
fer?" 

*'I don't want to go to bed," I explained; 
**I'm not sleepy. I want to go out there and 
whittle." 

**Are you nervous?" 

**Yes — I guess so." 

*' Well it's too cold out there." 

**I'U build a fire." 

**An' you won't stay out very long?" 
^ *^No." 

**A11 right. But I don't see what you want 
to go out there fer. I '11 leave the kitchen door 
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unlocked, though; an' don't you fergit to lock 
it when you come in.'' 

**I won't," I promised, closing the door be- 
hind me. 

I passed through the kitchen, crossed the 
garden at a brisk run; and a moment later 
was in the shadow of the shack. The night 
was clear and moonlit ; the crisp air set me to 
shivering — set my teeth to chattering. Why 
had I come ? I asked myself the question as I 
turned the corner of the cabin; but had no 
answer. Still I felt that something was draw- 
ing me, impelling me. But what? 

Of a sudden I stopped, rooted to the spot. 
Was that a light shining from the small, six- 
paned window, illuminating a fan-shaped 
space of bare ground at one side of the door ? 
No, it couldn't be, I reasoned. Who would 
have a light in the shack? It must be the moon. 

And I cast my gaze aloft to ascertain the 
position of that luminary. 

Then was I surprised and alarmed in down- 
right earnest. Sparks and smoke were issuing 
from the stone chimney of the shack I 

What should I do — ^return to the house and 
apprise Aunt Abbie of my discovery, or — or 
what? I stood debating, and shivering, for a 
full minute. Then, like an inspiration, it 
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flashed upon me that I knew who was making 
himself at home in the cabin ; and I warily tip- 
toed np to the window and peeped in. 

There sat Sim Hammer npon an inverted 
basket, in front of the roaring fire he had 
kindled in the wide fireplace. His hands were 
clasped over one knee; and he was rocking 
himself back and forth npon his springy bnt 
rather insecure throne — ^monarch of all he 
surveyed. 

Instantly I left the window, leaped npon the 
stone step and gave a pull at the latch-string. 
The door swung open ; and I stepped into the 
room. Snip arose from his bed of shavings in 
one comer and came toward me, stretching 
and barking. 

* ' Hello ! ' ' said Sim. * * You come right into 
a fellow ^s house without knocking, don't 
you?'^ 

^* Why — ^why, you can speak!" I ejaculated. 

*^ Speak?" he laughed. ^^You bet! My 
mother was a woman; so of course I can 
si>eak. * ^ 

**And you can — can hear, too!" 

*'Hear? Yep — ^when I want to. But you'd 
better shut that door. This is a pretty good 
fire, but it won 't heat up all out-doors. Draw 
up that nail keg, and make yourself at home." 
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^^You seem to be making yourself at 
home," I replied, stooping to pat Snip, who 
was frisking about my legs. 

**Seem to be making myself at home?" 
Sim returned, with a winsome and devil- 
may-care smile. tWhy not, Tad? A fel- 
low like me's at home wherever night catches 
him. But what are you doing out here, so 
late, eh?" 

*'I didn't feel sleepy," I explained; ''and 
thought I'd come out here, and build a fire 
and whittle a while. ' ' 

''I see" — and he nodded, rolling his quill 
toothpick from one side of his mouth to the 
other — ''I was rather expecting you; I don't 
know why" — then, in quick concern: — ''but 
the others are all abed, aren't they?" 

"Yes." 

' ' I thought they would be, ' ' he said, in evi- 
ident relief. "I didn't start my fire till I'd 
spied around and found the house all dark. 
I've worked it pretty slick — staying in here 
of nights, haven't I? Guess none of you ever 
got onto it, did you?" 

' ' Staying in here of nights ? " I exclaimed. 
"Have you stayed here before?" 

"Before — ^have I?" — and he laughed out- 
right. ".Why Tad, I stayed here the night I 
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peeped in at you, through the window — ^the 
time you tried to wallop Gord Davis for hit- 
ting Snip, you know.'* — ^and again he haw- 
hawed. * 'And I Ve stayed here a night or two 
out of each week, ever since. You know I told 
you I didn't mean to lose sight of you again." 

^'But how did you keep us from finding 
out f " I asked, in profound wonder. 

Once more he laughed — softly, musically. 

**That was easy — quite easy," he replied. 
**This cabin's nothing but a tool-house, a 
work-shop, you know; and none of you visit 
it once a week, in winter. All I've had to do 
was to come here after dark and leave before 
daylight, being careful not to kindle my fire 
before you were abed." 

I was silent for some moments, gazing in- 
tently at the dancing flames and pondering 
over the revelation he had made. 

Abruptly he remarked : * ' So Mr. Perkins is 
dead and buried, eh?" 

I nodded — too busy with my thoughts to re- 
spond in any other manner. 

**And will you and Mrs. Perkins live here 
alone. Tad?" 

I shook my head. 

**What 're you going to do, then?" he in- 
quired quickly. 
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** She's going to live with her daughter/' 

''Where!'' 

**In Pennsylvania." 

*' Going to sell the farm!" 

* ' No ; going to rent it. ' ' 

*'And you're not going with her!" 

^^No." 

** Don't she want you to!" 

**I don't know; she didn't say." 

^'But you don't want to go — is that it!" 

^^Yes." 

* * Well, what are you going to do !" 

*'I don't know; Aunt Abbie says I'll have 
to go back to the children's home." 

** You've talked the matter all over with 
her!" 

^^Uh-huh." 

**And she's going to send you back to the 
children's home!" 

** That's what she says — yes." 

**Uh-huh!" — reflectively — *'I had an idea 
the thing would turn out that way. Well, I 
guess she won't I^' — then, in sudden con- 
fusion: **That is, I mean I wouldn't go back 
to the children's home, if I didn't want to — 
if I were you/^ 

**Well, I don't want to," I declared posi- 
tively. 
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**Don^t do it, then.^' 

''But what will I doV 

He made no answer ; but sat silent, thought- 
fully gazing into the depths of the fire for 
some moments. I was about to repeat my 
question, when he turned to me and said — 
deep emotion and intense earnestness in his 
voice and manner : 

**Tad, my boy, have you got confidence 
enough in me to let me advise you — ^me, a 
common strolling scalawag f 

'*Yes, I have/' I asserted stoutly. 

''And confidence enough in me to act upon 
whatever advice I give you! ^* 

*'Yes; I'll do whatever you say/* 

Again he sat silent, staring intently at the 
red blaze; and I noted in surprise that his 
features were working, that his eyes were 
moist with tears.; Abruptly^ however, he 
turned to me and questioned — ^a half-sob in 
his voice: 

' ' Why do you have confidence in me, Tad! ' ' 

''I don't know," I returned honestly; **I 
just have — ^that's all." 

''Why, boy, I'm nothing but a miserable, 
shiftless vagabond." 

There was bitterness in his husky tones. 

*'I don't care,'.' I insisted. 
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**Yoii trust me f 

** And — and do you like me, Tad — ^just a lit- 
tle—just a— little!" 

There was pitiful pleading in his voice and 
infinite longing in his expression of counte- 
nance. 

* ' I like you a whole lot, ^ ' I hastened to as- 
sure him. 

It was good to see his face brighten — ^to see 
the old devil-may-care look return to his black 
eyes, the old jaunty air come back to him. He 
got upon his feet, rakishly cocked his battered 
hat over one ear, and — ^winking and grim- 
acing roguishly — cried : 

*'Tad — ^my boy, you're a brick! That's 
what you are — ^you're a genuine brick! And 
now we'll plan out what you're to do." This 
he said with an enthusiasm that was infec- 
tious; and already I felt my future assured. 
**In the first place, I '11 tell you what you donH 
want to do : you don't want to go back to the 
children's home. They'd just put you out in 
some other family; and maybe you'd get a 
good home, and maybe you wouldn't. The 
chances are that you wouldn't. They'd give 
you over to the tender mercies of some old 
farmer ; and the milled rim of a silver dollar 
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is the horizon of the universe to most of these 
old farmers. I've found that out. And if 
you've got to take the risk, you might as well 
take it with your eyes open — ^might as well 
pick a home for yourself, one you think you'll 
like. You can't do that, though, without trav- 
eling and looking 'round. You understand 
what I'm driving at, eh?" 

He smiled and winked in a meaning way; 
but I shook my head, staring stupidly. 

^^You're dull to-night. Tad," he laughed. 
*'But I'll make my meaning plainer. I'm 
a good deal interested in your welfare 
— ^it's not necessary to tell you why; 
and " 

^^Yes, tell me why," I interrupted. *^Tell 
me ; I want to know/ ' 

**Notnow." 

**Yes, now," I insisted. ^^ Please tell me." 

**Look here. Tad" — drawing down the cor- 
ners of his mouth in a serio-comic way — * *you 
can't have your pie at the beginning of a meal. 
Now keep still ; and remember, if you expect 
to catch fish, you've got to wait till they get 
ready to bite. As I said, I'm interested in 
you, and I want you to find a good home. How 
would you like to travel with me — ^and take a 
peep aroimd for one?'^ 
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*'I^d like it!^^ I returned promptly and em- 
phatically. 

^* Think you would?' ^ with a quizzical ele- 
vation of the eyebrows. 

* * I 'm sure I would. ' ' 

** You won't always have a bed to sleep in, 
and you won't always have your meals on 
time. ' ' 

And he grimaced, shaking his head. 

* * I don 't care ; I want to go with you. ' ' 

* * Well, ' ' he remarked, slowly and reflective- 
ly, **we'll consider the thing settled, then. A 
scalawag's life isn't the best kind of a life, 
but it's one kind, and an all-round man ought 
to know something of all kinds. They say a 
rolling stone gathers no moss. I guess that's 
so, but it sometimes acquires a polish un- 
known to the ordinary domick. A boy ought 
to know something of the seamy side of ex- 
istence ; it helps him to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the smooth side. ' ' 

Then, turning toward me, he said briskly: 
**Well, Tad, if you're going with me, you 
might as well be getting ready. ' ' 

* * Going with you — to-night ? " I stammered. 
**If you're going with me at all — ^yes." 

I studied a moment ; then I announced de- 
cidedly : 
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* 'I'm ready/' 

* ' Oh, no, you 're not ! " he grinned. * ' Tho«e 
duds are entirely too good for a scalawag to 
wear; your dress must be in keeping with 
your profession, my lad. That's your best 
suit. You must go back to the house and put 
on your heavier, rougher-looking clothes — 
your every-day suit." 

*'A11 right," I consented — ^but with ill-con- 
cealed reluctance. 

* ' You can slip into the house and out again 
without any of them knowing it, can't you?" 

''I guess so." 

*'Make a bundle of two or three extra 
shirts, and bring them with you ; and, if you 
can without getting into difficulty, bring a 
loaf of bread and some cold meat. We won't 
want to stop close around here for breakfast. 
If any of the folks are awake when you go 
in, don 't try to slip out till you know they are 
asleep again. Now skip out. And don't get 
in a hurry and bungle things; I'll be waiting 
for you, no matter how long it takes you. 
Skip!" 

*'But I hate to take the bread and meat," 
I objected. 

*'Whyr^ he inquired, in real or assumed 
surprise. 
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*'It — ^it looks like stealing, '* I stam- 
mered. 

*'It does look a little that way, I admit,'* 
he smiled; **but it isn't. You own the suit 
youVe got on; you earned it, I've no doubt. 
You can safely consider that you 're leaving it 
in exchange for the food. ' ' 

His philosophy quieted my qualms of con- 
science. I jerked open the door and sprang 
out upon the steps. Snip essayed to follow 
me, yelping gleefully ; but Sim caught up the 
demonstrative fellow, smothered him into si- 
lence, and closed the door after me. 

Across the moonlit garden I flew, tip-toed 
through the kitchen, into the sitting-room, 
and stealthily ascended the stairs. As I was 
cautiously passing along the hall to my room, 
Aunt Abbie called: 

''Is that you, Thaddeus!" 

''Yes," I responded, coming to a halt. 

"Well," she mumbled sleepily, "I'm glad 
you 've come in ; now I can go to sleep. You 've 
been out an hour or more, hain't you?" Then, 
with sudden animation, "Did you lock the 
kitchen door ? ' ' 

Through force of habit I Had locked it ; so 
now I could answer truthfully : 

"Yes." 
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**A11 right, then. Now git to bed — an* to 
sleep. ' ' 

I hurried to my room and changed my 
clothes in the dark, substituting a rough-and- 
ready suit for the one I had worn to the fu- 
neral. Then I made a small, compact bundle 
of my best shirts, socks and handkerchiefs, 
and sallied out into the hall to reconnoiter. 
At Aunt Abbie's half -open door I stopped 
and listened intently, holding my breath in 
my keen anxiety. She was snoring gently, 
rhythmically. I passed on to her daughter's 
room, and again paused and listened. There 
was no sound within l)ut the measured breath- 
ing of the several sleepers. So I tightly 
clutched my bundle and slipped down the 
stairs. 

In the kitchen I procured a loaf of bread 
and a large piece of cold roast-beef left over 
from dinner. I was just dropping these eat- 
ables into a paper sack, when I thought I 
caught the subdued mumur of voices and the 
shuffle of footsteps overhead. I dropped the 
sack upon the kitchen table, where I had laid 
my bundle, and slipped to the door communi- 
cating with the sitting-room, to determine 
what was the meaning of the inauspicious 
sounds above. Hardly was my head through 
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the opening ere I heard a child 's voice whin- 
ing fretfully : 

* * Mommie I Mommie, I want a drink ! * * 
**Well, be still, and I'll get you one/* 

I started — and almost dropped in .my 
tracks. For the mother's voice came from 
the head of the stairs, and at once I knew she 
meant to descend to the kitchen. In mad haste 
I retraced my steps to the table and caught 
up bundle and sack. Then I made for the 
outer door; but in the darkness I stumbled 
over a chair, barking my shins and almost 
falling headlong, and fetching up with a great 
clatter and racket. Encumbered by my bur- 
dens, I nervously jerked and worked at the 
latch, forgetting, in my trepidation, that the 
door was locked. Footsteps were descending 
the creaking stairs. I found the key and 
turned it, flung open the door and dashed out, 
just as a shrill cry rang through the Tious^. 

* * Help ! Murder ! Eobbers ! ' ' assailed my 
ears and lent swiftness to my feet. 

As I crossed the garden at full speed I was 
followed by the sounds of the disturbance I 
had raised — the querulous, questioning voice 
of Aunt Abbie, the excited tones of her daugh- 
ter, and the screams of the frightened chil- 
dren. 
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Sim stood holding the cabin door open for 
me and I dashed inside. 

**You bungled the thing, Tad/' he said 
chidingly. * ^ Yon must learn to do better than 
that/' 

In a few words I explained to him just what 
had happened. 

**It's unfortunate — quite unfortunate/' he 
remarked placidly; **for now we've got to 
vamoose right away, and I meant to stay by 
the fire till daylight. But you 're not to blame, 
so don't get down in the mouth about it." 

'* Clang! Clang! Clang!" went the big 
dinner-bell that hung on a post near the well. 

** Listen to that, now!" Sim grinned. 
'* That '11 rouse the whole neighborhood. 
They'll think it means a fire, and they'll be 
swarming 'round here in a half -hour, thicker 
than fleas in a dog-kennel. We've got to be 
skedaddling; if we're caught 'round here 
we'll get a chance to play checkers with our 
noses. Come on; let's mosey at once." 

With the concluding words, *^Step lively, 
and don't make a noise!" he caught up his 
stick and bag and led the way from the cabin, 
Snip and I keeping close at his heels. 



CHAPTER IV 

We reached the highway and set out brisk- 
ly, Sim still keeping the lead and saying noth- 
ing. When we had gone a half-mile he turned 
sharply to the left, across the fields, leaving 
the road and the river to the right. On we 
went, silently, swiftly. The moon rode in 
the cloudless heavens, round and bright, mak- 
ing the night almost as light as day. The 
sounds of distant hallooes and excited calls 
and cries came from up the road and down. I 
heard Sim mutter something to himself and 
chuckle. 

We passed through a bit of woodland — 
where we had to dodge behind trees to let a 
number of men rush by us, going in the direc- 
tion of the farmhouse we had left — descended 
a steep and rocky hill, and found ourselves in 
a broad creek valley, three miles from the 
Perkins' homestead. 

Sim slackened his pace and said: '^Well 
take it easier now, Tad; we haven't much far- 
ther to go, for the present. Are you tired ? ' ' 

67 
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* * Not very, * * I panted. ' * What *re you go- 
ing to dor* 

* ' Going to turn in and take a snooze pretty 
soon/* 

''Wherer* 

*'In the Eock House/' 

I knew the place. It was a natural shelter 
in a deep and dark ravine; its roof, the 
beetling cUff; its walls, big fallen rocks. 
A hunter and his family had lived there 
in the early days, it was said; and from 
that legendary circumstance the place had 
its name. 

Presently we left the creek valley, entering 
the gloomy hollow leading to the place we had 
in mind. Along a narrow, tortuous path we 
scrambled and stumbled over prone tree- 
trunks and other obstructions, and after five 
minutes of toilsome travel reached our re- 
treat. 

There we made a fire of logs and brush, 
kicked together a bed of dry leaves, and 
dropped down to sleep. But, in spite of my 
best intentions and endeavors, I lay with eyes 
wide open, watching the play of the flickering 
firelight upon the rocky, smoke-blackened 
walls. The excitement of the early evening 
had been too much for my nerves, and, strive 
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as I would, I could not find forgetfulness in 
slumber. 

Noting this, Sim said tentatively: *^How 
do you like it, Tadr* 

**A11 right — ^buUy!'* I answered valiantly. 

*^ Wouldn't like to be at the house, in bed, 
ehr^ 

* * No ! ' Mn contempt of the mere suggestion. 

He laughed: '^ You're all right — you bet! 
You'll make a thoroughbred scalawag — you 
will; looks like you were horn to it. Snip's 
setting us a good example, though — sleeping 
like he never meant to wake up. Poor little 
chap! He's worn out with the night's work. 
I ought to have carried him part of the way ; 
his feet 're getting sore. Well, let's join him 
in forty winks; we'll have to stir our stumps 
early. ' ' 

He closed his eyes and lay quiet, and soon 
his regular breathing told me that he slept. 
Then disquieting thoughts and fancies as- 
sailed me ; imusual sights and sounds startled 
me. I was lonesome, homesick — for what I 
did not know. I squinted my lids fast shut, 
determined I would sleep ; but instantly they 
popped open, and I was more wakeful than 
ever. At last a sob arose in my throat. I 
bravely swallowed it ; but another arose, and 
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another, and another. And immediately I 
was whimpering softly, tearfully. 

Sim awoke with a start. 

*' Hello, youngster!'' he cried. ** What's 
the matter!" 

** Nothing," I murmured thickly, striving 
to conceal the truth. 

** Can't you sleep?" 

**No, I can't, I — ^I guess," making a cour- 
ageous effort to control my voice. 

**You're just nervous. Tad, my boy," he 
said, moving over to my side and putting an 
arm around me. * ^ It 's all new and strange to 
you — ^being out in the night, away from a 
house. You'll get over that all right. Now 
cuddle up to me — and shut your peepers. ' ' 

Eemarkable to relate, all my terrors of the 
night and the place, all my shame at my baby- 
ish weakness, vanished at once. I felt safe, 
content, happy ; and I nestled in his arms and 
closed my eyes — and was in dreamland. 

The sun was high when we arose. I felt a 
little stiff and sore from my unusual experi- 
ence, but was in high spirits. Sim stirred up 
the fire, sliced the bread and meat I had 
brought, and fetched a tincup of water from a 
crystal spring near at hand, while I played 
with Snip. Then we sat down to our frugal 
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repast. I fed Snip, making him beg and roll 
over for each morsel I gave him, and laughing 
immoderately at the little fellow's antics. 

When we had finished our meal, Sim fished 
out his old accordion and sang and played — 
sang a number of quaint, melodious old songs 
I had never heard, sang until the dark fast- 
nesses of the ravine rang and echoed with his 
minstrelsy. 

^*7ouVe got such a nice voice, Sim,** I re- 
marked. *'What makes you play deaf and 
dumbr* 

^^Play deaf and dumb?'* he replied, rolling 
his eyes and screwing his mouth in infinite 
drollery. ^^I don't play deaf and dumb; I 
work it, Tad. If you don't think so, just try 
it sometime; just try keeping your ears 
closed and your mouth shut while people are 
making open sport of you — and saying mean 
things about you. You'll find it work, my 
boy." 

'^Well, what makes you do it, then?" I in- 
sisted. 

* ' Why do I do it ? For the same reason you 
fed the pigs and milked the cows on the farm 
—to earn an honest living.'* 

* ' But do you think it is honest, Sim — to de- 
ceive people that way?" 
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He studied a moment before answering. 
Then he said slowly, and with unusual grav- 
ity: 

*'Tad, things are seldom what they seem. 
Experience is a dear school, but the only 
knowledge worth having is learned in it. And 
I've learned that it doesn't do people any 
harm to soften their hearts, to excite their 
sympathies. It makes them feel more right- 
eous, as well as more charitable. Charity, it 
is said, begins at home. That 's so, is my ex- 
perience, and it travels in a circle and comes 
right back to the place of beginning. People 
give to the unfortunate because it makes the 
giver feel good and holy. Most of them don't 
realize the fact, but it is a fact. So, you see, 
it does them good to stir up their emotions 
once in a while. They're in no danger of giv- 
ing away all they possess — ^not much! On 
the contrary, if hog-cholera should become 
widely epidemic, most neighborhoods would 
lose half their population. ' ' Then, with sud- 
den animation: **But we must be moving. 
Pick up your bundle. The thing for you to 
remember, Tad, is — that when we're in the 
presence of anybody else I am deaf and dumb. 
Come on." 

* * Sim, ' ' I cried, moved by a quick impulse, 
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** won't you tell me my real namef — ^you said 
yon knew it. And about my parents, too ! ' * 

**Tut, tut, Tad!*' he made answer, throw- 
ing an arm around my neck and smiling down 
at me. **The time '11 come for all that, but 
it isn't now. Don't tease me any more about 
it; I'll make it all plain when I think it best 
for you to know. That ought to satisfy you, 
for a half loaf's better than no bread at all. 
In fact, it's to be preferred to a whole loaf, 
sometimes ; it satisfies hunger to an extent — 
and leaves a fellow something to growl about. 
Let's be off." 

We retraced our course to the mouth of the 
ravine, and set out up the creek valley. The 
day was bright and warm. Migrant birds, a 
few of the hardier, had already returned to 
their familiar haimts, and were piping and 
chattering in the copses upon the sunny hill- 
sides. The limpid creek brawled merrily, mu- 
sically, and in the blue sky a hawk wheeled 
and circled, the sun glinting his motionless 
wings. The sound of a chopper's axe rang 
out sharp and clear from the woodland to our 
right, and upon the dead branch of an oak 
across the stream a crow strutted and bobbed 
and cawed lustily. 

The clatter of approaching hoofs soimded 
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upon the hard road behind ns. Sim cast a 
qriick glance over his shoulder. 

'^Two men on horseback — ^just coming 
'round the bend,** he remarked. **I don't 
care to have them see us. Let's dodge into 
th is thicket of hazel bushes. ' ' 

The men cantered past our hiding-place, 
arimatedly talking. 

^^Yes, they thought it was burglars at 
first," we heard one of them say, **but when 
they found the boy was missin' they knowed 
it was him took the stuff. ' ' 

** An' what did you say it was he tookl" the 
other man inquired. 

* * Took Uncle Lias 's big silver watch an' his 
pocketbook, containin' fifty 'r sixty dollars in 
bills. Aunt Abbie don 't like to b 'lieve the boy 
took the things; says he was alluz honest. 
But, then, there — ^wasn't — ^nobody else — to 
take " 

We could hear no more, distance smother- 
ing the man's voice to an indistinct mumble 
and drone. Snip grew impatient of inaction 
and began to scratch the ground and whine; 
but Sim quieted him with an inarticulate 
grunt and a gesture. The hoofbeats died out 
in the distance, and we silently dropped back 
into the road and proceeded on our way. 
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When we had gone some rods I ventured 
to look up at Sim. He was walking with his 
head bent, viciously chewing his toothpick, 
and I knew well what was in his mind. 

**Sim, I didn't do it!'* I cried, in a tremor 
of sickening fear. 

**I know you didn't, Tad," he replied, so 
confidently, so positively, that my heart 
leaped for joy. *'No, you didn't steal those 
things — ^your old friend's watch and pocket- 
book; you haven't got that kind of blood in 
you. But who did take them, do you think?" 

**I don't know, Sim. Maybe nobody did; 
maybe they're just mislaid." 

''Aunt Abbie isn't in the habit of mislaying 
things, I judge — eh?" 

''No, she isn't." 

' ' And you 've no idea who took the things ? ' ' 

"No." 

"Well, /have." 

"Who?" I demanded, greatly interested, 
and not a little excited. 

' ' I think the daughter took them. ' ' 

"Why — ^why, what would she take them 
for, Sim ? " I queried, deeply mystified. 

"Can't you guess a reason?" 

' ' No, indeed. ' ' 

'''VVell^ Tad, you don't know as much of the 
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world *s ways and doings as you will know in 
a few years. The sharp man nowadays is the 
one who has had his wits whetted on the 
grindstone of adversity. And I flatter my- 
self that I belong to that class. I think the 
daughter took the watch and pocketbook that 
she might charge you with the theft. She 
feared her mother might decide to take you 
to Pennsylvania, and she took that means to 
prevent your going. It was a safe thing to 
do. No doubt she had secreted the things 
in your room; but now she has them hid 
about her own person — and you bear the 
blame. ' ' 

*^You think she took them before I left, 
Simr* 

^^To be sure.*' 

*^But Aunt Abbie didnH believe I took 
them ! ' * I cried exultingly. 

**No, that's so,'' my comrade made reply. 
** You've a right to feel good that she had con- 
fidence in your honesty, even if she didn't 
like you ; and you ought to feel thankful that 
you're clear of it all. You got away just in 
time. ' ' 

A farm wagon was coming up just behind 
us, clattering and rattling over the loose 
stones in the road. I called Sim's attention 
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to the approaching vehicle, and he said, with 
an amused chuckle. 

**Tad, here's where you take your first les- 
son in the arts and wiles of the scalawag. I 
won't hear that wagon coming up behind me, 
you imderstand, and you must pluck my arm 
and try to call my attention to it. But re- 
member — remember, I can't hear or speak a 
word; don't forget that, or you'll make a 
mess of the thing. I'll pretend to be confused 
when I finally discover the horses close upon 
me, and I '11 almost get under their f eet. The 
driver '11 be interested to know the nature of 
my infirmity, and he '11 stop to inquire. Then 
you must do the talking. ' ' 

*'And must I say you're deaf and dumb?" 

*^ Certainly." 

**But I don't like to do that," I objected. 

**Tad! After the sermon I've preached you 
upon the subject ! You mustn't be so squeam- 
ish. It's a question of a ride and a dinner; 
and it may mean supper, bed and breakfast, 
as well. Don't forget your part, now." 

The wagon came rumbling closer and 
closer, the driver whistling merrily. When 
it was almost upon us I plucked Sim 's sleeve 
and gesticulated wildly. He gawked this way 
and that and grinned blankly, idiotically — 
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till I was so full of laugh that I could hardly 
keep from haw-hawing aloud. Of a sudden 
he appeared to become aware of the imminent 
danger, and instantly he made frantic and 
awkward efforts to escape, staggering and 
stumbling — and almost falling. In genuine 
concern I caught his arm and literally 
dragged him from under the horses ' feet. 

The driver, a young man of stalwart build, 
pulled up with a jerk. 

' ' Whoa ! ' ' he bawled. ' ' Whoa, boys ! ' ' 

Then, to us, indignantly: *' Can't you 
fellers hear anything? I almost run over 
you. ' ' 

^'/ can hear all right,*'* I replied, ''but he 
can't." 

''What's the matter of him I" the young 
man inquired. 

"He's deaf and dumb," I lied glibly. 

"He is, eh?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Well, he's a purty-lookin' bird, anyhow," 
the young man laughed ; ' ' looks like a shang- 
hai rooster with the feathers pulled out. ' ' 

I was tickled immensely at this sally of 
broad humor, and I flashed a twinkle of my 
eyes at Sim. But he stood there unmoved, 
apparently, still grinning vacuously. 
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**Wlio is he — ^your father!" the young man 
asked. 

I was taken unaware, and I stammered con- 
fusedly : 

**Y-e-s, I — ^I guess so.'* 

*' You guess sof the young man demanded 
sharply. * * Don 't you know? ' ' 

'*Yes, he's my father," I answered in sheer 
desperation. 

I swept a swift glance at Sim, to learn 
whether my rash statement met with his ap- 
probation, and I was startled at his appear- 
ance. His dark face had gone white, and 
some deep emotion was beaming from his 
black eyes. I stood staring in surprise and 
mild alarm. .What awful blunder had I com- 
mitted!" 

''Are you going on up the road!" the 
young man inquired, eyeing us keenly — sus- 
piciously, I thought. 

His voice recalled me to a sense of my sur- 
roundings. 

''Yes," I managed to make reply. 

"Climb in and ride, then," he said. "IVe 
got a bar '1 o ' salt an ' some mill-feed in here 
— ^jest been down to Babylon, started 'fore 
three o 'clock ; but I guess you can find a place 
to stow y'rselves. Better stir y'r daddie up; 
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he looks like his scare had knocked him silly. 
Climb in." 

I picked up Snip and tossed him into the 
wagon-bed, and motioned to his master to 
follow, and soon the three of us were snugly 
ensconced in the bottom of the lumbering ve- 
hicle. Up the creek valley we rolled, the 
driver whistling and aimlessly cracking his 
blacksnake whip, and occasionally firing a re- 
mark at me over his shoulder. I answered 
briefly, mainly in monosyllables. Sim, of 
course, said nothing, but sat with Snip upon 
his lap, idly pulling the dog's pointed ears 
and gazing vacantly at the passing scenery. 

"When we had gone three or four miles, the 
driver pulled up at the mouth of a lane lead- 
ing to a big frame house and bam back at the 
base of the hills. 

''Here's where I stop," he said. 

*'A11 right," I replied. 

And, getting upon my feet, I made ready to 
clamber out. 

''You fellers hain't had any dinner, have 
you f " he suggested. 

I shook my head. 

"Better come up to the house, then, an' 
have a bite to eat; you'll feel more like 
trampin'." 
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I gave Sim a sly glance of inquiry, and he 
answered with ^n almost imperceptible nod. 
I dropped back into my seat, and the young 
man clucked to his team. But I saw him stare 
fixedly at Sim, then at Snip, and smile slyly. 

*'What do you chaps do fer a livin' — trav- 
'lin 'round like you dof he queried, as we 
drew near the barn. 

*'He — ^he tinkers clocks," I returned, indi- 
cating Sim. 

' ^ Is that so f ' ' in what seemed gleeful sur- 
prise. '^Is that sof Well, you can earn y'r 
dinner an ' supper both, then. I work fer the 
man that lives here, an' he has a clock that 
runs like a Prohibitionist on a county ticket — 
alluz ahead in the momin' an' alluz behind at 
night. If y'r daddie can fix it, you'll be wel- 
come to stay a week. ' ' 

We found that the farmer's family consist- 
ed of himself, his buxom wife and the young 
man whose acquaintance we had already 
made. With true country hospitality they 
welcomed us at their board, and the midday 
meal passed off pleasantly and unevent- 
fully. 

After dinner, at the suggestion of the young 
hired-man, Sim went to work on the big brass 
clock in the sitting-room. Snip dropped down 
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upon the hearth for a nap, and I tagged the 
men out to the bam. 

At supper-time we returned to the house, 
and found Sim still wrestling with the erratic 
and puzzling clock. The evening meal over, 
the farmer and his hired-man went out to do 
the feeding and milking^ I started to accom- 
pany them, but, warned by a look from Sim, 
loitered behind, and followed him into the sit- 
ting-room. When he was sure we were not 
observed he said, speaking in low, rapid 
tones : 

^ ' Tad, those fellows are up to mischief. ' * 

^'What — ^what do you mean?** I gasped, 
awed and alarmed at his evident sincerity. 

'^Shl'' he cautioned, glancing apprehen- 
sively at the door opening into the kitchen. 
*^Not so loudl That young man thinks he 
knows me ; I Ve caught him looking at me and 
Snip a number of times. And he and his boss 
're going to try to trap me. ' * 

''How do you know?" I asked in a strident 
whisper. 

' ' I know ; I saw them winking at each other 
at the table. Now, I don't want to be taken 
unawares. You slip out to the bam and hear 
what they are saying — ^what they are plan- 
ning, if possible, and come back and let me 
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know. Be careful — don't let them see or hear 
yon. Be off.** 

He quietly resumed his task, and I slid out 
a side door, turned the comer of the house 
and hurried toward the bam. Night had 
fallen; already it was quite dark. The light 
of a lantern glimmered dimly through the 
cracks in the plank wall of the cow stable. I 
slipped noiselessly to the side of the building 
and applied an eye to one of the narrow open- 
ings. The lantern that lured and directed me 
hung upon a nail, within the limited range of 
my vision, and in one of the stalls, made lumi- 
nous by its smoky light, squatted our host, 
skillfully directing two hissing streams of 
milk into the shiny tin pail between his knees. 

To my ears came the sounds of munching 
kine and rustling fodder. 

''Hist, Lindyl" said the farmer to the cow 
he was milking. ' ' So, boss ! So, I say 1 ' ' 

The restless animal stood still. Then the 
milker called out: ''So you still think you 
know the feller, JimT' 

' ' Know him ? ' ' came in reply from the black 
interior of the barn just beyond the mangers. 
"You better bet I think I know him — an' his 
dog, too 1 An' he ain't no more deaf an' dumb 
'n I am — ^if he's the feller I think he is. As 
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I said, I saw him once up at Malconta, playin* 
deaf an' dumb; but some fellers got him 
boozy — an' he could sing like a bird an' hear 
fer a fare-you-well. He's the same chap, play- 
in' the same ol' game — I'll bet a button. I 
don't know who the boy is, but he don't be- 
long to the tinker. Wouldn't wonder, though, 
that he's the boy that run off from Perkins's 
with the watch an' money; I heard 'em tellin' 
'bout it down to Babylon this forenoon. That 
boy was livin' with ol' Lias Perkins an' his 
wife; an' after the ol' man's funer'l — some 
time yesterday 'r last night — ^he skipped out 
with a gold watch worth over a hundred dol- 
lars an' a pocketbook full o' greenbacks. The 
officers is out lookin' fer him. I wouldn't won- 
der this boy's the very chap— an' that the 
tinker put him up to the job." 

^'What did he tell you his name was?" the 
milker inquired. 

' ' Said it was Tad Hammer, but he lied. The 
tinker's name may be Hammer; I can't re- 
member what the feller up to Malconta called 
hisself. But the boy ain't no relation of his, 
I'll bet on it. I know what I'm goin' to do." 

^^What?" 

' * You know I told you 'bout him purty nigh 
gittin ' under the horses ' feet — eh ? ' ' 
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''Yes.'' 

** Well, I'm goin' to give him a worse scare 
^n that — a scare in dead earnest. I'm goin' 
to take the blacksnake whip in the house with 
me, an' watch my chance an' fetch him a cut 
^cross the shoulders as hard as I can drive, 
I'U see if he can't yell, anyhow." 

*'But what if he ain't the feller you think 
he is, Jim?" the farmer objected. '^What if 
he is deaf an' dumb? He might git us into 
trouble. ' ' 

*'No danger," the young man replied, set- 
tled purpose and calm assurance in his voice. 
'*He's the same feller I saw up at Malconta — 
I'm sure of it. An' I'm goin' to give him a 
taste o' the blacksnake. I'll bet he'll find his 
voice, an " 

I did not wait to hear more, but whirled in 
my tracks and set out for the house as fast 
as my short legs could carry me. 

**Well?" said Sim, in an undertone, as I 
glided into the sitting-room, my heart palpi- 
tating with excitement. 

*'I went out to the bam " I began, 

** Never mind the preliminaries. Tad," he 
interrupted shortly ; ' * somebody may come in 
at any moment. What do they mean to do ? " 

* ' The young man 's going to bring the black- 
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snake whip into the house and cut you across 
the shoulders with it, to see if you can't yell." 

^^Is— that— 50?" 

And Sim slowly arose from the stand upon 
which his work lay, walked over to the fire, 
and spat out the toothpick he had been chew- 
ing. I saw his mobile features harden, the 
muscles of his jaw and neck tighten; and 
when he again turned toward me there was a 
dangerous light in his black eyes. 

''If I didn't have you with me, Tad," he 
said, in low, tense tones, ' ' I think I 'd let that 
young man — that young smarty — carry out 
his plans, and then give him his reward. But 
as it is — ^w-e-U, it won't do. We might get 
into trouble, and I don't want to do that — 
right now, anyhow. ' ' 

' ' What would you do to him, Sim ? " I inter- 
rogated eagerly, dimly divining his meaning. 

He smiled, and the old, reckless, devil-may- 
care look came back to his face. He winked 
facetiously, put up his fists, assumed an atti- 
tude of alert defense, and danced and side- 
stepped about the room — ^parrying the blows 
of an imaginary antagonist and lunging and 
striking. I chuckled the glee I felt at his antic 
performance ; but he stopped me with a ges- 
ture, and said soberly : 
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*^But it won't do, Tad; no, it won't do/' 

*' Let's leave," I suggested. 

'^Not yet," he muttered, glancing at the 
disemboweled clock upon the stand. ''I've 
got to finish this job, to pay for the meals 
we've had. It won't take me but a few min- 
utes; I've just got to put the works back in 
the case. No, we won't run away; we're go- 
ing to sleep indoors to-night. Let them try 
their tricks ; I '11 be ready for th^m. And if 
I don't turn the tables on them in some way- 
well, I '11 miss my guess, that 's all. ' ' 

He dropped down at the stand and silently 
resumed his work. I walked about the room, 
pausing occasionally to examine some object 
that attracted my attention, and to listen for 
the coming of the farmer and his hired-hand. 
The voice of the good wife softly humming 
a hymn came from the kitchen, mingled with 
the shuffling sound of her pattering footfalls. 
All else was painful silence. 

Sim completed his job and set the ancient 
timepiece in its accustomed place upon the 
mantel. Then he wound it, set its pendulum 
a-swinging, and stood back to observe and 
admire, his hands under his long coat-tails, 
his head cocked comically. 

The clump of heavy boots sounded in the 
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kitchen. Sim gave me a quick look, but did 
not change his position. The door swung 
open and the two men entered. 

' ' Hello I ' ' the farmer cried cheerily. * ' He 's 
got the clock fixed, hasn't hef . 

''Yes," I replied; ''he just got through.'* 

The farmer and hired-man exchanged 
glances, and smiled and winked at each other. 
Sim turned his head, and, to all appearance, 
suddenly became aware of their presence. He 
smiled and nodded toward the clock, and glee- 
fully rubbed his hands. Again the two men 
exchanged meaning glances. I noticed that 
the younger had his right hand under his 
coat, but that he appeared to be suffering 
from nervous indecision. 

On a sudden, however, he let out a startling 
yell and sought to draw his concealed instru- 
ment of torture; but his clumsy, work-cal- 
loused fingers fumbled, and the blacksnake 
whip dropped at his feet. Instantly Snip, 
who had been dozing upon the hearth, 
pounced upon it, snarling and growling, and 
shook it savagely. The alert Sim sprang for- 
ward and jerked the dog away. Then the com- 
ical fellow leaped into the air and came down 
with both feet upon the sinuous, writhing 
whip. He tramped and stamped, grunting 
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hoarsely, his features working, his eyes bulg- 
ing, and wound up his ludicrous performance 
by kicking the flexuous rope of leather into 
the fire, where it lay spluttering and blazing. 

Snip barked furiously and scratched the 
floor, and I grew red in the face, convulsed 
with inward mirth at Sim's ridiculous beha- 
vior. The two men stood amazed at his mad 
capers, looking at him and at each other in 
gaping and stupid wonder. When the whip 
was well consumed, the farmer so far recov- 
ered as to ejaculate : 

''Well, I'll be doggonedl'' 

And the younger man found voice to re- 
spond feelingly: 

''Don't that beat thunder 1" 

Sim dropped into a chair, grinning vacu- 
ously and nodding and rubbing his hands. 
The good wife came in from the kitchen to 
learn the cause of the uproar, and when it 
was explained to her by her stammering and 
shame-faced spouse she roundly berated him 
and the hired-man for their contemplated act 
of cruelty, and told them the loss of the valu- 
able whip served them just right. 

Through it all Sim had given no evidence 
that he could hear or speak, and it was plain 
that the two men were still undecided as to 
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whether he was a mute. Also, it was plain 
that his apparently irrational actions had 
raised in their minds a question as to his 
sanity. 

Soon afterward we were shown up to bed. 
And when all sounds had died out, and I was 
sure our hosts had retired, I turned to my 
bedfellow and whispered cautiously: 

' * Sim, are you awake ? ' ' 

''Yes,'' he breathed softly in reply. ''Be 
careful; one of those fellows may have an 
ear to the key-hole. What do you want?" 

"Want to tell you what I heard them say 
out at the cow-stable.'' 

"Well?" 

' ' I related to him all that I had heard, and 
concluded by asking: "Were you drunk up 
at Malconta, Sim ? ' ' 

He chuckled noiselessly ; then he said : "I 
don't think I was drunk, Tad; just a little 
hilarious. Why?" 

"I'm sorry," I said, with boyish simplicity 
and earnestness. And I felt him start. 

' ' Sorry ? " he questioned. ' ' Why, Tad ? ' ' 

' ' Because — ^because I — ^I like you, ' ' I stam- 
mered, finding it hard to explain what I really 
felt, "and I don't like to know of your being 
drunk. ' ' 
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^* Pshaw!'' he muttered, in real or assumed 
disgust. ' * Don 't start out in life as a reform- 
er, Tad. A reformer would change every- 
body's habits but his own. He tests his 
friends as the small boy tests watermelons — 
by sticking a knife into 'em. He sets out to 
show God how to run the universe, and winds 
up by making a consummate nuisance of him- 
self. And his heedless and unfeeling fellow- 
beings carve this epitaph on his monument : 

** *He's resting from his labors now — 
It took grim death to rout him ; 
And God is sorely puzzled how 
To run the world without him. ' ' ' 

All this he breathed sibilantly into my ear. 
Then he again chuckled silently, and ended 
by putting an arm around me and drawing 
me up close to his breast. 

**Tad," he said presently — and his whis- 
pered tones were vibrant with some soft emo- 
tion — **are you going to tell people your 
name 's Tad Hammer, as you did that young 
man?" 

**Yes, I am," I whispered in reply. 

^'Whatfor?" 

* * Because I don 't know my real name, and 
I don't like to call myself Perkins." 
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''Why don't your* 

''I don't know; I just don't like the name.'* 

''Do you like Hammer better!" 

"Yes." 

' ' Why do yon ? ' ' almost inandibly. 

"Because it's your name/' I answered 
with convincing sincerity. 

Again he hugged me to his breast. Then 
he pushed me from him, and, patting my 
cheek, murmured, laughter and tears in his 
voice : 

"Tad, you're a sad little flatterer! Now 
shut your peepers; we must crawl out early 
in the morning." 

And thus we fell asleep. 



CHAPTER V 

We were awakened next morning by Snip, 
who had occupied the room with us, scamper- 
ing over the bedclothes and licking our faces. 
We scrambled out of bed and into our cloth- 
ing. 

Breakfast was ready when we descended to 
the sitting-room. The farmer and hired-man 
came in from the stables, and we went 
to the kitchen. It was evident that the two 
men still looked upon us with suspicion, but 
they made no mention of the events of the 
previous evening. 

Shortly after breakfast we three scalawags 
resumed our journey. The farmer and his 
hired-man watched our departure, sullenly si- 
lent, but the good-hearted wife shook our 
hands and cordially bade us good-bye. When 
we were far down the lane leading to the 
highway she still stood in the door, waving 
her apron and smiling. 

We followed the creek toward its source. 
It dwindled gradually, and the valley grew 
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narrower and deeper. Near noon we turned 
sharply to the left, leaving the stream behind 
us, and ascended a steep and winding road 
leading up to a high and level ridge upon 
which stood a sleepy hamlet of two or three 
hundred inhabitants. 

At the edge of the village Sim paused and 
said: 

**I don't know this place — don't know its 
name, even; but it's either Foxtown or Qua- 
kerville. I've never been through here; but 
no matter. We're going to work the town 
for all it's worth — see if we can't rake in a 
few coins of the realm. They may come handy 
in our business ' ' — and he gave me one of his 
most seductive smiles, and stooped and pat- 
ted the panting Snip. * ^ Now, Tad, you '11 have 
your part to do, and you must do it well. You 
strike up one of those snappy airs you've 
been whistling all the forenoon, and I'll ac- 
company you upon the accordion. We'll 
march into town making more music than a 
brass band. When we get into the center of 
the place we'll hold a regular levee. You'll 
whistle and I'll play. Then Snip and I will 
show them a few tricks worth the price of ad- 
mission. But you must keep your face 
straight. Tad — ^you must. I 'm a caution when 
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I really let myself loose, and you'll be nearly 
tickled to death — ^I know you. But you mustn't 
even think of smiling — ^not much; just hold 
your pucker and whistle for dear life. When 
we're through with the performance you'll 
pass through the crowd and take up a collec- 
tion. And be careful they don't put off any 
punched nickels or horn buttons on you. 
Strike up, now, and let 's start the parade. ' ' 

He was in high spirits, and his mood was 
infectious. Down the street we marched — ^I 
in the lead, my lips resolutely puckered. Sim 
slouched along just behind me, industriously 
pumping the old accordion, and Snip brought 
up the rear, his tail curled tighter than ever, 
if possible, his nose tilted disdainfully aloft. 
Along our course doors opened cautiously a 
few inches and noses were flattened to win- 
dow-panes, and many pairs of eyes peered 
furtively at us. But not a laugh, not a giggle 
did we hear, and no one came out to follow us. 

**Must be a funeral in town," I managed 
to whisper to Sim, when we stood silent and 
alone upon the little square in the center of 
the village. 

* * Worse than that, ' ' he muttered dolefully, 
in reply. **This is Quakerville, sure enough. 
These Broadbrims don't take any stock in 
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music, Tad — don 't believe in merriment, and 
we won't get a cent out of them. WeVe com- 
mitted a blunder; we ought to have come in 
limping — ^you whining through your nose, and 
I walling my eyes and holding my stomach. 
Yes, we've made a great mistake. Well, we'll 
go through with the program if it takes the 
hair oflf . Strike up * Sugar in a Gourd, ' and 
whistle like a catbird. If that won't bring 
'em out of their holes our case is hopeless. 
It'll fetch 'em, though; they'll assemble to 
order us out of the sacred precincts of their 
dead little burg, if for no other purpose. 
Strike up." 

Again I whistled and trilled, and again he 
played, and cut monkey-shines and grimaced, 
till I was ready to burst with suppressed 
laughter and could barely continue the tune. 

Doors began to open and shut here and 
there, and men in broad-brimmed hats and 
shad-belly coats, and women in sober caps 
and gowns, began to gather upon the square. 
Very sedately, very dignifiedly, they stood 
upon the comers, in little knots and groups, 
each silently showing by attitude and expres- 
sion of countenance the rank disapproval he 
or she felt for our ungodly behavior. 

Sim, grunting and gesticulating like a crazy 
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being, put Snip through his paces — ^made the 
little fellow show oflf every trick he had been 
taught, till the dog's tongue was hanging out 
and his curled tail had lost its wonted wiggle. 
Then I whistled * * The Irish Washerwoman, ' ' 
and Snip, at the motion of command, rose 
upon his hind legs and hopped about to the 
time of the tune. Last of all, I passed among 
the people, cap in hand ; but, as Sim had pre- 
dicted, got not a penny for my pains. In- 
stead, a gray-haired, leather-faced old Friend 
took me by the shoulder and said : 

**Son, why does thee carry on in such an 
unseemly manner ? " 

**I — ^I don't know what you mean," I stam- 
mered in reply. 

**Yes, thee does," he sharply rebuked me; 
**thee knows well what I mean. Why do thee 
and thy comrade come into our peaceable 
midst and behave in such an outlandish 
fashion ? ' ' 

I felt like telling him that I did not consider 
our behavior as outlandish as his dress and 
speech, but I wisely made answer : 

**We're just trying to earn a living; Sim's 
deaf and dumb. ' ' 

**His name is Simeon!" the old man que- 
ried. 
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And the others gathered around to catch 
my replies, while Sim stood at a distance, ro- 
guishly grinning at my dilemma. 

*^Yes," I responded, **I — I guess that^s his 
name ; he calls himself Sim. ' * 

The old Quaker nodded sagely, and pro- 
ceeded : 

**And thy nameT' 

^^Tad.^^ 

**Does thee mean ThaddeusT' 

^^Y-e-s.'^ 

**Well, Thaddeus, thee and Simeon look 
strong and hearty, and well able to do a deal 
of work. We have no charity to bestow upon 
idlers. Go to Simeon and say to him that his 
room will be more welcome than his company. 
I do not blame thee so much; thee is young, 
and no doubt he has led thee astray. Is he 
thy father r^ 

My tongue refused to frame a reply in 
words, so I nodded. 

*^Well, thee is an unfortunate child," my 
inquisitor continued. *^I pity thee, but can- 
not help thee. Go to thy father and deliver 
the message I have given thee." 

I went over to Sim — followed by the irre- 
pressible giggles of some of the younger peo- 
pl 3 — and motioned him to hand me his slate. 
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Upon it I wrote the message the old man had 
charged me to deliver. Sim read what I had 
written and silently returned the slate to his 
pocket, droUy drawing down the comers of 
his mouth and elevating his brows. Then he 
picked up his bag and stick, made a profound 
and obsequious bow to the gawking assembly, 
and set off through the village at a brisk 
canter. 

When we were out of sight and hearing, he 
slackened his pace, chuckled a moment, and 
then burst out laughing. He laughed, and 
continued to laugh, till the tears rolled down 
his cheeks and his breath came in gasps, till 
I joined in his merriment and Snip barked in 
unison. 

At last he wiped his eyes and remarked 
dryly: 

** Well, we are a precious pair of fools, Tad ! 
The next strange town we go into we 'd better 
let Snip plan the campaign; he couldn't do 
worse than we've done here, anyhow. What 
all did the old patriarch say to you?" 

I told him, and once more he laughed heart- 

iiy. 

** Humph!" he said. ** Thought our per- 
formance was outlandish, eh? Well, it's al- 
ways the neighbor's boy who is an intolerable 
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young savage; a man's own is just a stirring 
youngster. I reckon we '11 have to go without 
our dinners, though, and that doesn't suit me. 
I never visited this neighborhood, and I can't 
say truthfully that I'm glad I've come; but it 
all goes in a lifetime. We made a mistake — 
that's all. But when you sit down to count 
up the mistakes you 've made in life. Tad, just 
begin with the initial one — the mistake of be- 
ing born — and you'll need to go no further. 
Better luck next time, is the true scalawag's 
motto. A stomach that hasn't been satisfied 
with a dinner is always ready to welcome a 
supper. Let's move along." 

By three o 'clock we had got beyond the con- 
fines of the Quaker community. A good farm- 
wife gave each of us — Snip included — a gen- 
erous bowl of bread and milk, and, much re- 
freshed, we journeyed forward. 

We had descended into another broad creek 
valley. Now the sun was dropping behind the 
western hills and the air was growing chill. 
On we plodded. Occasionally Snip looked up 
into his master's face and whined, as though 
inquiring when and where we were going to 
find supper and lodging. At last I framed the 
question in words. 

* * Don 't know yet, ' ' Sim replied phlegmati- 
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cally. **That^s one of the beauties of the life 
of the scalawag, Tad — one's always expecting 
something, always hoping for something bet- 
ter to turn up. There's a fascinating uncer- 
tainty about it that makes it irresistibly at- 
tractive. Life's a gamble, anyhow; a man 
isn't more than on his feet till he's on his up- 
pers. And the life of the scalawag's the most 
fair and open game ever played." 

Then, after a slight pause: **I think this 
road leads up to Montville, but I'm not cer- 
tain. If it does, the town's six or seven miles 
on up the valley. I 've got money to buy sup- 
per and bed — ^if we were there ; but it's a long 
tramp on an empty stomach, eh. Tad?" 

**Yes," I answered apathetically. 

On we went. The country was growing 
wilder, more primitive. The road appeared 
unfrequented, and houses were few and unin- 
viting. We met no one, and no one overtook 
us. Night fell, and it was dark — quite dark, 
and quite cold. I began to shiver, and Snip 
set up a plaintive whimpering. Sim re- 
marked : 

**Keep your eyes peeled for a light. Tad. 
We'll make a try at the first place we come to. 
If we don't succeed, it's a supper of wind pud- 
ding and walk-around, and a bed on the lee- 
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ward side of a haystack. So keep a sharp 
lookout. * ' 

But no light appeared. Presently we en- 
tered a forest of large, straight-trunked 
trees, with little underbrush. Here the light 
was so dim that we had great difficulty in 
keeping the road. A peculiar, tinkling, silvery 
sound came to my ears, and I nudged Sim and 
whispered : 

^^Whatisthatr^ 

''That sound?'' 

''Yes." 

"It's sugar-water dripping into the 
troughs set to catch it. We're in a sugar- 
camp. See the light off yonder ? ' ' 

' ' Yes, ' ' I murmured in reply. ' ' Have you 
ever been here before ? ' ' 

"I think I've been through here once, but 
I'm not sure. It's so dark I can't tell." 

The sound of voices in animated conversa- 
tion floated to us, coming from the immediate 
neighborhood of the light across the stream. 
Then followed the snatch of a song and peals 
of hearty laughter. Snip began to growl and 
bristle. 

' ' Shut up ! " Sim commanded sternly, in a 
guttural undertone, giving the dog a light 
punch with the toe of his shoe. Then to me : 
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**Tad, those fellows seem to be in a good 
humor; we'll go over there and see if they 
won't share their conviviality with us. Don't 
forget your part. ' ' 

Slowly we picked our way toward the light. 
As we approached it we discovered that it 
was a camp-fire. Its red embers and curling 
flames shed a dim and uncertain radiance 
through the dark aisles of the forest, making 
the shadows more dense and black and ren- 
dering objects more grotesque and ghostly. 
Upon a bridge of loose and wabbling step- 
ping-stones we crossed the purling stream, 
Sim carrying Snip, and began the ascent 
of the gentle slope leading to the camp- 
fire. The appetizing odors of steaming 
coffee and frying bacon greeted our olfac- 
tories. 

Soon we reached a position where we could 
see distinctly what was before us. A small 
log cabin stood near the center of the circle 
of light, and in front of it was the fire, over 
which three large iron kettles hung upon a 
stout pole, its ends supported by two forked 
posts. Around the fire were seated four men, 
in attitudes of picturesque abandon — one of 
them holding a skillet of sputtering bacon 
over a bed of coals, another solicitously 
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watching a dancing pot of coffee, and the re- 
maining two lazily smoking. 

We emerged from the shifting shadows into 
the inner circle of bright light, and abruptly 
the four campers ceased talking and looked 
us over inquiringly. They were young men, 
rough of garb and mien, but having nothing 
of the vicious about them. 

*^ Hello!'* one of them called out. **Trav- 
^lin'r* 

*^Yes,'' I made reply, drawing nearer to 
the fire. 

**A11 right,'' he said cordially; **set down 
an' warm y'rself. 'Spect you're hungry, too, 
ain't you?" 

I assured him that I was, and seated myself 
upon a log and held out my hands to the wel- 
come blaze. Sim and Snip also drew near to 
the source of genial warmth. 

**Kind o' surly lookin' dog you've got," 
another of the men remarked. 

^*He won't bite," I informed him. 

^* Wouldn't think he would/' he laughed. 
*' Wouldn't take a very big bite, anyhow; he 
ain't bigger 'n a pint o' soap, hisself. But 
what's the matter with y'r pardner, sonny — 
he don't have nothin' to say?" 

**He's deaf and dumb," I lied calmly. 
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**Is, eh?" the young man exclaimed. 
** Looks like he had somethin' awful solemn - 
like the matter with him. Eeckon his affic- 
tion don't bother his appetite none, does 
iti" 

I indicated that his reckoning was well 
taken. 

*^ What's y'r name?" and his companions 
listened attentively for my answer. 

*^Tad Perk " I began, thoughtlessly 

giving my old name from force of habit. * ^ Tad 
— Tad Hammer," I hastily corrected. 

**An' what's his name?" jerking a thumb 
toward the silent Sim. 

* ^ Sim Hammer. ' ' 

^^ Brothers?" 

**Naw!" in disgust at the fellow's lack of 
discernment. 

** Thought not," he gurgled. *'You don't 
look much alike. YouWe passably good-look- 
in', but he^s 'bout as homely a critter as I 
ever clapped eyes on. What is he — ^y'r 
uncle ? ' ' 

I shook my head. 

^^No relation?" 

^^Yes." 

**Not y'r daddie, I reckon?'^ 

I nodded. 
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' * Great Josephus ! " he ejaculated. * * Worse 
an' more of it 1 I don't wonder you was slow 
to own up to it; an', youngster, you've got my 
sympathy. ' ' 

I wanted to laugh — oh, how I wanted to 
laugh! I glanced at Sim. His face was as 
impassive as the face of a sphinx, but laugh- 
ter shone in his black eyes. 

The young man went on briskly and heart- 
somely: '*Us four fellers is brothers. My 
name's Jim Eolison, an' that's Ed, an' 
there's Jess, an' that ugly devil over there's 
Bub ' ' — indicating each with a bob of his head. 
^^He's the youngest o' the flock — ^an' the om- 
riest. He 's as ugly as they usually make 'em, 
but — land sakes! — ^he can't hold a candle to 
y'r daddy." 

They all laughed, and I thought it well to 
join them. Snip lay immovable, his head upon 
his paws, his muzzle thrust toward the crack- 
ling fire; and Sim sat in a huddled heap, look- 
ing from one face to another, and grinning 
blankly — foolishly. 

Jim went on : 

*^We're campin' out here, makin' maple 
sugar; been here more 'n a week, an' made 
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sever '1 hundred pounds. You chaps hain't 
had no supper ? ' ' 

*^No/^ 

*^ Where 'd you git y'r dinners?'' 

'* Didn't have any." 

^^Lorrfee/" he exclaimed, with feeling. 
* ^ You must be purty near starved. Ed, hustle 
up the things and le's have supper. It'll be 
time to fill up the kittles ag'in purty soon, an' 
to carry in the wood an' water fer night. Stir 
y'r pegs, now." 

They brought bread and butter and milk, 
and tin cups and platters, from the dark in- 
terior of the cabin, and raked a lot of pota- 
toes from the ashes where they had been 
roasting. Then they proceeded to parcel out 
the food and drink, giving each of us scala- 
wags a share — not forgetting Snip. We dis- 
pensed with the luxury of table, table linen, 
and forks and spoons. Each individual used 
his pocket-knife to cut his meat and spread 
his bread, and cooled his coffee by swirling 
it round and round in his tin cup. The scald- 
ing drink was black and strong, but weakened 
with milk and sweetened with maple syrup 
was quite a palatable beverage. I made a 
hearty meal, and sighed with repletion when 
it was over. 
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After the supper things were cleared away 
the young men replenished the dying fire un- 
der the kettles of simmering syrup and com- 
menced to carry in a supply of firewood to 
last through the night. Sim and I volunteered 
our services, which were accepted. "When that 
job was finished all of us joined in refilling 
with sugar-water the great open-end barrels 
that stood ready to receive it, carrying the 
insipid sap in large wooden pails. The roar- 
ing flames effectually dispelled the gloom for 
many yards in all directions ; the syrup bub- 
bled and boiled merrily, filling the atmosphere 
with its sweet odor, and our hosts light-heart- 
edly whistled and joked as they worked. My 
stomach was full, the prospect of a night's 
rest was inviting, and I was perfectly con- 
tented and unusually happy. Snip tagged me 
to and fro, as I lugged the heavy bucket that 
had fallen to my lot, capering and barking in 
an ecstasy of delight; but at last he grew 
weary of the prolonged sport and curled down 
by the fire to sleep. 

I was on my way to a clump of trees far 
distant from the light that served as a guide 
to my footsteps. At this spot almost com- 
plete darkness reigned. To my right, farther 
down the slope, I overheard voices in guarded 
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conversation, and I recognized them as be- 
longing to Ed and Bub, and I stopped to 
listen. 

''I'll bet you a pound o' tobacker," I heard 
Bub say, 'Hhat he ain't deaf an' dumb at all. 
He's jest pr'tendin'; lots o' fellers travels 
'round doin' that way." 

Soft footsteps sounded behind me, and Sim 
gripped my arm and breathed a warning 
''sh!" into my ear. 

' ' Pshaw ! ' ' Ed made contemptuous answer 
to his brother 's announced opinion. ' ' You 're 
alluz s 'picious of ev 'ry new feller that comes 
'long, Bub. I'll bet you a pound o' tobacker 
that this chap is deaf an' dumb." 

^'It's a bet!" Bub cried exultantly. 

''All right," his brother returned compla- 
cently. "But you'll have to prove your 
side. ' ' 

"What do you mean?" Bub demanded. 

' ' Mean that I don 't have to prove that he 
is deaf an' dumb, but that you have to prove 
that he ain't/ ^ 

"It's a go — ^I'U do it; it's a bet, jest the 
same," Bub declared confidently. 

"How 're you goin' to prove y'r p'int?" 
Ed questioned. 

"Never you mind!" was the rejoinder. 
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*'I'll prove it; an* you ainH to interfere, 
neither. We must tell Jim an' Jess 'bout the 
bet, so they won't meddle, an' we must keep 
an eye. on that foxy youngster. I'll git to 
chaw a pound o' tobacker off 'm you, Eddie." 

And the gleeful Bub chuckled in anticipa- 
tion of an easy victory. 

Sim squeezed my arm, to let me know that 
he was forewarned of what was contemplated, 
then loosed it and stole away in the darkness ; 
and I filled my pail and made my way back 
to the camp-fire. 

A half -hour later all of us were lolling in 
the circle of light and warmth around the 
kettles of boiling sap, making merry. The 
young men smoked and spun yams, and I 
whistled and Sim played the accordion. Thus 
an hour passed, and I was growing drowsy. 
I might have thought Bub had abandoned his 
purpose of winning the bet made with Ed, but 
that I caught him slyly whispering to his 
other two brothers and saw their answering 
nods and grins. 

Presently Bub rose, stretched and yawned, 
and announced: 

**B'lieve I'll take a trip 'round an' see how 
the sap's runnin', and then tumble into my 
bunk. I'm gittin' sleepy." 
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With the words he sauntered away into the 
darkness. 

A few minutes later — ^I was half -asleep and 
nodding — a weird and awful scream sounded 
far off in the black woods. Startled, I sprang 
to my feet. The three Eolisons jerked them- 
selves bolt upright, listening intently, looks 
of fear and wonder upon their bronzed faces ; 
and Snip raised his bristles and growled. Sim 
glanced inquiringly from one to another of 
us, calmly chewing his toothpick. 

^^What — ^what was thatT' I asked falter- 
ingly. 

** Sounded like a painter,*' Jess muttered 
huskily. ' ' They sometimes drift in here from 
the West Virginny mountains. He's smelt 
our meat cookin', an' it's made him hungry." 

^^Will— will he hurt us?" 

** Can't tell," he said, with an ominous 
shake of the head. ^* Usually the fire scares 
'em away, but not when they're re'l hungry. 
Wish Bub was here; it may jump onto him 
out there in the dark. ' ' 

* * Oh, hollo for him to come ! " I pleaded. 

*'No use to holler to him," he returned, 
with what I thought extraordinary composure 
under the circumstances. ' * He 's heard it, an ' 
he'll come lopin' in purty soon," 
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Again the terrifying scream sounded — 
piercing, clear, and near at hand. Then there 
was a great rustling of brush and snapping 
of twigs in a clump of bushes immediately 
back of Sim. The Eolisons hastily got upon 
their feet and retreated pellmell to the in- 
terior of the cabin. Snip sprang up, bristling 
and barking ; but still Sim sat unmoved, sim- 
ply looking the wonder he apparently felt. In 
my terror I was about to call, *'Sim! Sim I 
Watch out ! ' ' when a dark body leaped from 
the shelter of bushes and lighted astride his 
shoulders, bearing him to earth. 

I let out a frenzied yell; then stood petri- 
fied, staring in silent amazement. The 
^'painter" was Bub Eolison! 

There he lay upon the ground, rolling and 
roaring with laughter. His brothers rushed 
from the cabin and joined in his boisterous 
merriment, and through it all the butt of the 
joke sat and grinned like a silly satyr. 

When the uproar had somewhat subsided, 
Sim took out his slate and wrote, ''What did 
you do that for f ' ' and handed it to Bub. The 
latter scribbled in reply, ' * Wanted to try you, 
to see if you was deaf and dumb. ' ' Sim smiled 
and shook his head reproachfully, but signi- 
fied no further conament. 
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As the young men went about, punching 
up the fire and refilling the kettles, I saw 
Ed prpd Bub in the ribs and heard him 
whisper : 

** Guess I'll chaw that pound o' tobacker, 
ehf' 

^*Wait an' see — ^jest wait an' see," was the 
muttered reply. 

And I knew that Bub was not yet satisfied, 
that he had not yet exhausted his resources. 
I secretly tipped a warning to Sim, and the 
alert fellow extruded his tongue and winked, 
thus giving me to understand that he caught 
my meaning. 

A few minutes afterward^ Bub, pladdly 
puffing his pipe, sauntered behind Sim. There 
he paused and remarked drily : 

**Boys, I'm goin' to drop a coal o' fire down 
this deaf -an '-dumb critter's neck, an' see 
what he'll do." 

I thought he had no intention of doing what 
he threatened, thought he was just trying to 
scare Sim into a revelation of his sense of 
hearing, and I was not greatly concerned. No 
doubt Bub's brothers thought the same. As 
for Sim, the expression of lamb-like innocence 
upon his countenance would have deceived 
the elect 
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But ere any of us was convinced of Bub*s 
real intent he had dropped a live coal down 
my comrade's back. Sim leaped to his feet, 
writhing and wriggling. I expected him to 
let out a yell of pain ; I could not understand 
how he could do otherwise, for the torture 
must have been excruciating. But he did not. 
Instead, he glared hard at the grinning visage 
of his tormentor — ^his jaws set, his nostrils 
dilated. Then, of a sudden, he gave a hoarse 
grunt, and his right fist shot out — and Bub 
received a blow on the point of the chin that 
sent him sprawling. 

I was alarmed ; I expected trouble, expected 
that the four brothers would unite against the 
audacious Sim and seek to do him violence. 
On the contrary, they took the whole matter 
as a huge joke and laughed inmioderately, 
dancing about and slapping one another upon 
the back. 

Bub came up smiling and shook hands with 
Sim, Then he turned to Ed and said : 

^*IVe lost. The tobacker's yours." 

*'Yes, and youVe lost more 'n the toback- 
er, ' ' Jim remarked. * ' You Ve got to pay this 
feller fer usin' him the way you done, fer it 
was dirty mean, Bub.'' 

^*Got to pay him?" Bub ejaculated, wrink- 
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ling his features serio-comically. * ' How 'bout 
him payin' me fer knockin' me down?'' 

** There's no pay comin' to you/' Jim 
laughed; *'you got yours — ^jest what you 
earned. Shell out. ' ' 

**How much '11 I give him?" Bub asked, 
grinning sheepishly. 

**Give him a dollar," Jim suggested. *'It 
won't more 'n buy salve for his burns." 

* ' Well, look here, ' ' Bub said, complaining- 
ly> ^^you fellers has got to shell out, too. You 
got more fun out o' the thing 'n I did, an' you 
don't have to buy no pound o' tobacker, 
neither. ' ' 

**All right," Jim consented cheerily; 
**we'll all shell out. 'Spect the poor cuss needs 
a little filthy lucre, anyhow. Pull out y'r 
weasel-skins, boys." 

They made up a purse of several dollars 
and presented it to Sim. He accepted it as 
a matter of course, and blandly nodded and 
smiled his thanks. Then Jess proposed : 

* * Say, boys 1 Snake-bite medicine ought to 
be good fer bums. How 'bout givin' this fel- 
ler a dose?" 

^ * The very thing ! ' ' Jim cried. * * I '11 bring 
out the jug. ' ' 

I knew well what their roundabout talk 
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meant, and I trembled in anticipation of the 
consequences of their intention. Sim made 
no sign that he understood; yet he could not 
wholly control himself, and a fleeting expres- 
sion of eager longing swept over his swarthy 
visage. And at once I knew his great weak- 
ness, realized his great failing, and I shud- 
dered inwardly. 

Jim brought forth the jug of liquor, drew 
the corncob stopper, and handed the vessel to 
Sim. The latter appeared to be greatly sur- 
prised, and not a little suspicious. He gin- 
gerly smelled the stuff and offered to return 
the jug ; but Jim motioned him to drink. My 
comrade hesitated, his hands trembling, and 
turned his eyes toward me. I solemnly shook 
my head; but he frowned irritably — and put 
the vessel to his tremulous lips. I turned 
away, sick at heart. 

The jug went round — and round again. I 
knew it would be worse than useless to offer 
interference, to present my puny self as an 
objector to the course Sim was pursuing. I 
gathered Snip up in my arms and sneaked in- 
to the cabin. There I dropped upon a bunk, 
wide-eyed and sorrowful, the dog hugged to 
my breast. Through the open door I could ob- 
serve the men around the fire. Soon the ef- 
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fects of the liquor became markedly apparent. 
The Eolisons began to talk loud, to roar 
snatches of ribald songs, and to boast of their 
physical prowess; while Sim sat leering 
stupidly, yet cunningly — a miserable sodden 
thing that I could hardly recognize as my 
friend. And I buried my face in my hands 
and wept; and, sobbing, fell asleep. 



CHAPTER VI 

I AWOKE with a start; and popped up like 
a jack-in-a-box. Wan, murky dawn was steal- 
ing in at the door of the cabin. I had lain 
uncovered all night; and I was chilled and 
shivering. I gaped and stretched, rolled from 
my bunk, and stepped to the door — ^my joints 
stiflf and sore, my teeth chattering. 

The sky was overcast with scudding clouds ; 
the wind soughing dismally among the great 
trees was damp and penetrating. Jim Roli- 
son, his back to me, was stirring up the low 
fire and humming hoarsely to himself. On the 
opposite side of the pile of charred wood and 
gray ashes, sat Sim, his head sunk between 
his shoulders, his chin upon his drawn-up 
knees. Ed and Jess and Bub lay like logs 
upon the ground — insensate, and breathing 
stentorously. 

Jim turned and saw me. 

** Hello, youngster!" he cried, with a well- 
meant effort at cheerfulness. '^Hope you feel 
better 'n the rest of us, this mornin'.'' Then, 
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with a short, mirthless laugh: **I was the last 
man on his legs ; an ' the first to git back onto 
'em. But y'r daddie was a close second; he 
can carry a purty full pail, without sloppin' 
over. Bub an' Ed an Jess's been dead to the 
world sence midnight. There wasn't but one 
drink left in the jug when I throwed up my 
hands an' surrendered — 'bout two o'clock. I 
took that last drink jest now, as an eye- 
opener; the other fellers '11 have to go dry — 
an' they've got my sympathy." Again he 
essayed to laugh, but made a sorry failure 
that ended in a porcine grunt. * * But y 'r dad- 
die 's a thoroughbred — he is. He jest soaked 
in the stuff, an' set an' grinned like a chessy 
cat. They say whisky makes a feller 's tongue 
loose; but it didn't loosen his — fer he never 
said a word. ' ' I had had a dread in my mind ; 
now it was gone. * * It 's a wonder to me how a 
feller can stand it to be boozy — an' wantin' 
to holler an' whoop an' sing, the worst kind 
— an' not be able to make a sound. It must 
be awful. I wouldn't like to try it; an' if I 
was deaf an' dumb I wovldnH try it — 
wouldn't even smell o' the stuff." 

Feelingly shaking his head, he resumed his 
task of rebuilding the fire. 

I went over to Sim and touched him upon 
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the shoulder. He grunted irritably — ^and 
dozed on. I gently shook him ; and he start- 
ed and looked up at me. At first his thoughts 
were confused, it was evident, for he stared 
blankly at me — ^his head wabbling from side 
to side. Then recognition, remembrance, 
flashed in his eyes ; and he shook himself and 
clumsily got upon his feet. 

His face was ash-gray ; his lips were parch- 
ed and pale. He was trembling in every fiber 
of his body. He placed his hands to his 
temples and grimaced a message of the pain 
that was racking his brain. I looked him full 
in the face, disgust and pity reflected in my 
own. He made a deprecating gesture and 
turned away and tottered down the slope, to- 
ward the creek. 

Slowly I followed him. He dropped upon 
his knees, at the side of the stream, and drank 
of the clear cold water. Then he soused his 
head in the sparkling liquid, again and again. 

When he had arisen and had flung the water 
from his long hair and had mopped it from 
his ashen face, he breathed thickly, brokenly : 

* * Not a word. Tad. Not a word I The pun- 
ishment fits the crime ! ' ' 

Slowly we retraced our steps to the camp- 
fire, Sim shivering and gritting his teeth. 
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Jim had set a pot of coflfee to boil and was 
frying a skilletful of bacon. Presently he 
brought the things from the cabin, and an- 
nounced : 

** Breakfast's ready, youngster. I ainH 
very hungry myself, an* I s'peot y'r daddie's 
appetite ain't none the best; but you ought to 
be able to eat. Didn't we make a passel o' 
precious fools of ourselves ! Bah ! ' ' 

In reply to my questioning look, he con- 
tinued: **No, I won't wake the other boys — 
jest let 'em sleep. It's the best thing fer 'em. 
Come on an' have somethin'." 

I went and pulled Snip out of the bunk 
where he was still sleeping; and the four of 
us squatted down to our dismal morning 
meal. I made a meager breakfast ; Jim drank 
a cup of coffee, but ate little ; and Sim barely 
tasted the coffee, and ate nothing. But Snip 
devoured all that was given him, and begged 
for more. 

The miserable farce over, Sim and I gath- 
ered up our belongings, shook hands with the 
subdued and solemn Jim, and took our depar- 
ture — continuing our way up the valley. 

When we had gone a mile or more, neither 
of us speaking, Sim dropped upon a stone by 
the roadside and muttered huskily : 
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**Tad, I've got to rest a while; the starch 
is completely washed out of me this morn- 
ing.'' 

I made no reply, but seated myself at his 
side. For some moments he remained silent, 
staring at the ground and nervously patting 
his foot. Then he murmured bitterly, as 
though communing with himself : 

**I used to condemn myself when getting 
over a carouse, and resolve and re-resolve, 
and swear by all the saints and bards that I 'd 
drink no more; and then go and get drunk 
again. But I quit all that nonsense years ago. 
It was useless — ^worse than useless; it was 
idiotic folly, shameless hypocrisy. Yet to- 
day — for the first time in years — ^I feel like 
taking a solemn oath that I'll never drink 
another drop as long as I live. I presume 
it's because I'm nervous and remorseful; but 
— God knows — ^I've been nervous and re- 
morseful many times before, and I didn't feel 
as I do now. Well, the best way to keep a 
resolve is not to let one 's breath blow it away 
in words ; so I '11 keep still on that score. Any- 
how, I know that as soon as I 've recovered my 
nerve I'll be seeking the old tempter — only 
too anxious to yield to its smiles and wiles; 
I know myself. '^ 
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**0h, don^t say that, Sim!** I cried plead- 
ingly. 

**Doii*t say what, Tad?'' — ^without looking 
up. 

**That you know you'll drink again." 

*^Why must'nt I say it, Tad?" 

** Because it hurts me." 

*^ Hurts you?" — ^his eyes still upon the 
ground. 

*^Ye8," I said, and hurried on — ^with des- 
perate courage : **I can't bear to think of see- 
ing you any more as you were last night, Sim ; 
you looked so awful. Promise me you won't 
drink any more — ^please do!" 

** Promise you — and then break my prom- 
ise. Tad? No— no I" 

**No; promise me — ^and keep your promise. 
Won't you — ^won't you?" 

He was silent a moment ; then he asked, in a 
voice barely audible : 

**Tad — ^laddie, do you really like me?" 

*^You know I do, Sim I" — reproachfully. 

He lifted his head; and his eyes unflinch- 
ingly met mine. 

*'Yes," he whispered hoarsely, **I know 
you like me. Tad ; and that knowledge is just 
what ails me to-day. I don't care, any more, 
for myself ; but I do care for you — care more 
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than you can dream or know. And I'm so 
ashamed — so remorseful — so sorrowful I You 
don't realize, boy; I hope you never may!" 

Then suddenly he jumped to his feet, cry- 
ing : * * Come on I Come on, Tad ! I must walk ; 
if I sit still longer, I '11 go wild I ' ' 

I did not understand his abrupt change of 
mood, but made no comment; I simply took 
up a place at his side and did my best to keep 
pace with his long and rapid strides. For an 
hour or more we walked swiftly — ^I breaking 
into a trot at times, to hold my own. Snip 
gamboled on ahead of us, joying in the simple 
fact that he was alive and abroad in the open 
air. The wind fell; the sky cleared and the 
sun shone bright and warm. 

At last Sim slackened his mad pace, drew a 
deep breath of unutterable relief, and, smil- 
ing pathetically panted : 

* * There, Tad ! I feel better. My skies have 
cleared literally and figuratively ; and the sun 
of promise is shining. And here and now, 
laddie, I'm going to pledge myself to drink 
no more as long as you're with me. When 
you're gone from me, I won't — ^won't care; 
and you won't know" — ^a sob in his voice — 
* ' there — ^there ! ' ' — ^he was reading my soul re- 
flected in my face — *' don't ask for morel I'll 
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do that much, anyhow; I'll do more, if I can. 
But I'm not going to try to wash my black- 
ened character in unavailing tears of regret, 
and call it a redemption. Still I do love you 
— ^I do — ^you know it; and I don't want to 
grieve you." Then, abruptly, boring me 
through with his keen black eyes : ' * Oh, boy — 
boy ! How much you are like your mother I ' ' 

His words rang out like the wail of one suf- 
fering keenest agony. 

*'Tell me of her, Sim!" I cried. *' Please do 
tell me of her I ' ' 

We had come to a full stop in the middle of 
the road. 

' ' Not now. Tad ! " he answered, chokingly. 
**0f all times — not now! Come on — let's be 
moving. ' ' 

**Sim," I said, when we had gone a short 
distance farther, **did you ever go to col- 
lege?" 

**What makes you ask me that?" he de- 
manded quickly, stopping and peering into 
my face. 

*'I just wanted to know," I replied. *'I'd 
like to go to college some day ; and I wonder- 
ed if you ever did. ' ' 

* * Without answering your question, Tad, ' ' 
he returned quietly, '*I'll say this : I've found 
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out by experience that the average college 
soon changes the soft young man into a tough 
old boy. You may draw your own conclu- 
sions. ' ' 

'*And were you ever rich, Sim?'' 

He burst out laughing ; and I looked up at 
him. The old mischievous smile was playing 
about his broad mouth; the old reckless, se- 
ductive expression was back in his eyes. And 
I was pleased — infinitely pleased. 

**Do I look the part. Tad?'' — and again he 
laughed — **do I look like I'd ever known 
wealth and affluence, like I was bom with the 
proverbial silver spoon in my mouth ? ' ' 

**I don't — don't know," I stammered, 
confused at his way of putting the ques- 
tion. 

'*Well, don't get any such exalted ideas 
about me," he said, soberly shaking his head; 
** there's nothing romantic about yours truly. 
I 'm just a plain, common scalawag — ^bom for 
the part, and fulfilling my destiny. Of course 
in sowing my wild oats, like many another 
fool, I've fertilized the ground with a little 
gold dust; but that's all. No, I'm not the 
scion of a wealthy and noble house. Tad; 
drop all such nonsense from your mind. ' ' 

*^But who are you — what are you, Sim?" I 
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coaxed, stubbornly divining romantic truth in 
his philosophic persiflage. 

He took off his battered hat, swept me a 
profound bow, and cried mockingly: **Sim 
Hammer, scalawag — at your service, my 
young lord ! ' ^ 

Then, gravely and decidedly: *'Now, with 
your kind consent. Tad, we'll drop the sub- 
ject/' 

We got dinner at a farmhouse; and Sim 
oiled and regulated the clock in payment. 
Again upon the road, we plodded along lei- 
surely. My comrade seemed to be in his usual 
spirits ; and I whistled in exuberance of joy. 
However, a disturbing thought presented it- 
self in my mind; and my lips lost their 
pucker. I turned to my companion and said, 
with boyish candor : 

'*Sim, isn't there some other way you — ^we 
could earn a living?" 

**I was expecting that" — smiling rather 
sadly — ' ' what a boy you are, Tad ! I give you 
the earth ; and immediately you set up a cry 
for the moon. You '11 be demanding the whole 
solar system, next. Don't take upon your 
young shoulders the herculean task of re- 
forming me, my lad — don't do it! I've made 
you one promise — and that I mean to keep; 
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but don't ask another — so soon, at any rate. 
And my method of gaining a livelihood, while 
it may be questioned ethically, is an honest 
one in the main ; I feel that I 'm giving value 
received for the little I get. But" — and he 
gave me a severe and steady look — '4f you're 
going to go on raising objections to it, I'll 
have to carry out my original intentions in 
regard to you, right away." 

* * What ? " I inquired quickly. 

**I'll have to find you a home with some 
of these farmer folks, and go my way 
alone. ' ' 

*'NoI" I cried, distressed and dismayed at 
the bare thought. ** Don't do it! Don't — 
don't!" 

It was remarkable how quickly I forgot my 
scruples, abandoned my complacent self- 
righteousness, as soon as circumstances 
threatened to run counter to my desires. 

*^A11 right," Sun returned. ** Let's thresh 
over the old straw no more, then. As I've 
said, the scalawag's life isn't the best one, 
by any means; but it has its advantages. 
There's such a thing as a law of compensa- 
tion; you can't know what you ought to know, 
without knowing some things that you ought 
not to know. And write this down for keeps, 
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Tad: ignorance isn't always innocence — not 
by several percent, net. ' ' 

Along in the late afternoon, Sim complained 
of weariness and dropped down in the shelter 
of a strawstack at the roadside, to rest. Snip 
nosed out a rabbit in a fence-comer farther 
along the road; and I went to join in the 
chase. On my return I found my comrade 
thumbing over a packet of old letters. They 
were discolored and torn, and tied with a 
faded ribbon. At my near approach he 
hastily thrust the packet into his pocket ; but 
I noted that there was a faraway look in his 
eyes and that his features appeared drawn 
and haggard. 

He arose and smilingly announced that he 
was ready to resume the journey. 

* ^ What are those letters ? ' ' I inquired with 
boyish curiosity. 

' ' Tad ! ' ' he growled irritably. ' ' Don 't de- 
generate into an inquisitive little pest, boy!'' 

But a moment later his manner softened, 
and he fondly patted me upon the shoulder — 
thus taking away the sting of his sharp re- 
buke. 

We spent the night at the tavern in Potter- 
ville, a small town upon the rolling plain em- 
braced by the headwaters of the creek we had 
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been following; and there we stayed several 
days, Sim doing a thriving business among 
the kindly village folks. With the proceeds 
of our prosperity he bought himself new trou- 
sers, shoes and hat — of all of which he great- 
ly stood in need — ^purchased a four-bladed 
pocket-knife for me, and obtained a new vel- 
vet cloak for Snip. But when I expressed my 
warm admiration for my comrade's new 
array, he shook his head and replied philo- 
sophically — a humorous twinkle in his bright 
eyes: 

**I'm afraid it's a mistake, Tad — ^another 
of my blunders. The sight of my fine raiment 
will excite envy instead of pity in the hearts 
of people; and we'll fare worse in conse- 
quence. I'm doing it for your sake, though. 
I 'm a scalawag, all right enough ; but I don 't 
desire to look the part too literally while 
you're in my company." 

On leaving Potterville we wandered up and 
down the country — leisurely, aimlessly — for 
several weeks. The season advanced rapidly. 
Soon the days were hot, the nights mild ; the 
trees in bud, the birds in song. As we trav- 
eled along the winding highways and byways 
— fragrant with blossomy odors and musical 
with bird notes — Sim taught me to whistle 
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many old-time tunes, to sing a number of old- 
time songs, and drilled me assiduously in the 
intricacies of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. 
Everywhere we went he played the part of the 
mute mountebank — and so successfully that 
his pocketbook grew plethoric with gain. 

May came — ^with the trees in full leaf, the 
birds in full song; and no adventure of note 
had befallen us. I remarked upon the fact; 
and Sim replied, puckering his features in the 
serio-comic way I loved to see : 

''Tad, it's all on account of our becoming 
too respectable. Life's getting to be such a 
prosperous, placid affair, that I can't stand it 
much longer. For a month or more we've 
been sleeping under a roof every night ; and 
it isn't right. What do you say to sleeping 
out under the stars to-night?" 

I readily agreed to the proposition ; and he 
rambled on through the realms of quaint 
whimsicality : 

''Yes, it's possible for man to become too 
respectable; so respectable he can't enjoy the 
common blessings of existence. He vainly 
strives to gratify his twenty-four carat tastes 
and desires, on a nickel-plated salary ; and is 
disappointed and unhappy over the result. 
Many good people think the possession of 
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riches brings happiness, Tad; but it doesn't. 
More frequently it brings imhappiness. I 
know; I've tried it — in a mild way, of course, 
but I've tried it. Take our present plight as 
an instance. We're soberly considering the 
advisability of returning to simpler habits 
of life — sleeping on the ground instead of in 
a spotless bed. No — ^no! Money won't buy 
much. A dollar won't purchase a piece of 
paradise as big as a postage-stamp; but it'll 
secure a clear title to a hundred and sixty 
acres of perdition. And power won't bring 
happiness, any more than wealth will. I ad- 
mit that it's in the nature of humanity to 
tyrannize over somebody or something — ^that 
the man who can't be a ruler among men 
always buys a dog; but, then, the dog's always 
happier than the master. No, I'll tell you 
what happiness is: it's being in intimate 
touch with an environment exactly suited to 
one's individuality." 

He paused; and I asked quickly: ''Are you 
happy as a scalawag, Sim?'' 

''There you go!" he laughed. "Your in- 
satiate curiosity will be the death of me some 
day. Tad." 

But I noted that he did not answer my 
question. 
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It was evening, dusk; and the stars were 
peeping out. We were drawing near a town ; 
and, at the moment, were passing a large and 
well-kept cemetery to the right of the high- 
way. The gate stood open. Monuments and 
headstones shone clean and white in the faint 
twilight. The listless evening breezes were 
murmuring a low requiem through the trees ; 
and thousands of flowers were swinging their 
sweet-smelling censers. 

*' Let's go in here and spend the night/' 
Sim suggested. 

*^No,'' I demurred instantly, *'I don't like 
to." 

''Why?" he asked. 

''I'm a — afraid," I admitted, reluctantly. 

"I understand," he returned. "But that 
feeling's all wrong. Tad. You want to be get- 
ting over such silly fears. You 're in no dan- 
ger from the dead ; but keep an eye open for 
the living. A night in a cemetery will do you 
good. Come on." 

He entered the enclosure; and I followed 
him unwillingly, yet closely, a prey to unrea- 
soning and unreasonable fear. But we 
dropped down upon the green sward under 
the trees, and Sim chattered volubly of the 
events of the day ; and gradually the icy ter- 
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rors melted from my heart, in the sunshine 
of his cheery presence, and I lost all dread of 
the place and the hour. Not a sight nor sound 
occurred to startle me; and soon a delicious 
drowsiness held me in close embrace. 

As the shadows of night gathered thick and 
black we stretched out upon the warm earth 
and promptly fell asleep. 

For some reason I awoke. Impenetrable 
blackness walled me in. I put out my hand, 
seeking my companion. Not finding him, I 
was about to utter a scream of mad affright, 
when he clapped a hand over my mouth and 
whispered : 

* ' Hist I Not a word. Tad ! Some scoundrels 
are out there robbing a grave. Listen! 
Look!'^ 

I heard the dull rumble of faraway thun- 
der and saw the dim and wavering gleam of 
sheet-lightning low down upon the western 
horizon; that was all. 

**I don't hear or see anything," I grumbled, 
sleepily rubbing my eyes. ^ ^ Which way are 
they?" 

* ' Listen ! Look ! " he repeated. 

And he took my face between his palms, to 
direct my gaze. 

Then I heard the muJHed pawing and 
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stamping of a restive horse out in the high- 
way, and the gruff voice of a man striving to 
soothe the nervous animal into quiet. Next 
I caught a fleeting flash of light between us 
and the gate ; and distinctly heard the sounds 
of digging and shoveling — ^the unmistakable 
sounds of metallic tools ringing and grating 
against gravel. Immediately followed the 
murmur of voices in guarded conversation. 

** Maybe they're digging a grave/' was 
my whispered suggestion to my silent com- 
rade. 

**I tell you they're robbing one," he insist- 
ed earnestly. ** People don't dig graves se- 
cretly and at dead of night, with no light but 
an occasional flash from a dark-lantern. No, 
they 're grave-robbers ; and we 've got to stop 
them at their devilish work. Tad." 

**0h, I wish we hadn't come in here!" I 
whimpered softly. **I'm afraid, Sim! I wish 
we hadn 't come in here I ' ' 

*^Hush!" he conmianded sternly. *'I'm 
glad we took it into our heads to spend the 
night here; we'll save somebody many a 
heart-ache. Come on ; we'll give those ghouls 
a scare they'll never forget." 

**But — ^but maybe they'll shoot!" I ob- 
jected. 
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^^No danger, '^ he answered confidently. 
' * I '11 play upon their superstitious fears ; and 
they won't even think of shooting. Drop up- 
on your hands and knees and keep close to me, 
and don't make a noise." 

I offered no further objections, but trem- 
blingly obeyed him. With infinite pains and 
caution we slowly, very slowly, crept toward 
the grave the ghouls were disturbing. The 
distance was short; and soon we were near 
enough dimly to discern their forms as 
blacker shapes in the general blackness, and 
to hear what they had to say. Sim placed a 
warmng hand upon my shoulder; and we 
crouched behind a large granite monument 
and remained perfectly quiet. 

There were two men at work, the one dig- 
ging, the other shoveling. The third was 
looking after the restive horse at the gate. 

*'Give us a little light on the subject, Tom," 
we heard the digger mutter; **I want to see 
how deep I'm gittin'." 

The shoveler dropped his implement, pick- 
ed up the dark-lantern, and flashed a gleam 
over the grave. Then he shut off the light, 
placed the lantern upon the ground and re- 
sumed his shoveling. 

^*We hain't much more 'n begun," he 
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growled sullenly. ''WeVe got to hurry up; 
it's past midnight now.'' 

* * This dirt 's packed awful tight, ' ' his com- 
panion grunted. **An' I ain't partic'larly 
fond o' no such job, anyhow; don't like the 
idee o' disturbin' the dead — it makes me feel 
all creepy." 

'^Me too," the other muttered in reply. 
''An' I wouldn't be a-doin it, if that ol' cuss 
didn't hold a club over us — if it wasn't to git 
money to git out o' the country on; I don't 
relish the idee o' facin' the court — an' goin' 
to the penitenti'ry fer burglary." 

*'N'r me, of course. An' here us three fel- 
lers is, doin' a job o' this kind 'g'inst the fel- 
ler that let us out on bail. It's mean!" 

''That's what it is! An' fer two cents I'd 
throw down my shovel, an' go an' tell ol' Doc 
Tinker to take his money and go to the devil 
with it — an' do his worst." 

"No use to do that — ^now; we're in fer it, 
anyhow. ' ' 

"Yes, that's so." 

A momentary silence; and then the shov- 
eler remarked: 

"Bill, do you know I was jest a-thinkin' 
what I 'd do if I 'd happen to see 'r hear some- 
thin' scary." 
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*'Wliat would you do?*' 

* ' Yell, I s 'pect — like a wildcat. ' ' 

**So'd I — an* run like a rabbit; I couldn't 
help it/' 

Again they were silent. Sim placed his lips 
to my ear and breathed in the faintest whis- 
per: 

* ' Keep a grip on yourself, Tad ; I 'm going 
to start 'em.'' 

He made a funnel of his hands, and groaned 
— ^in the most sepulchral and awful voice a 
timorous mortal could imagine : 

* * Disturb — ^not — ^the — last — ^resting-place — 
of— the— dead!" 

The two men did just what they had sup- 
posed they would do ; they let out yells of ab- 
ject terror, dropped their tools and took to 
their heels. We could hear the sounds of their 
mad and inglorious fliight — the swish of their 
flying feet through the tall grass, the puff and 
hiss of their quick breathing. Then came the 
confused murmur of voices in hurried and ex- 
cited talk, followed by the screak of a turning 
vehicle; and soon the patter of hoofs and 
the rumble of wheels died out in tiie far dis- 
tance. 

Sim lay back upon the ground and shook 
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with laughter ; but I did not join in his merri- 
ment. Instead I asked, in sudden concern: 

^^Where's Snip?'^ 

^^At the other end of the lot, tied to a 
bush, ^ ' my comrade replied, getting upon his 
feet and stretching his limbs. ^^I thought he 
might want to take too prominent a part in 
the affair, so I took him down there before I 
woke you. ^ ' 

*^Did you wake me?'^ 

''Yes. Didn't you know?'' 

''No. It's a wonder Snip didn't bark." 

"He's a good boy — Snip is," Sim chuck- 
led; "when I tell him not to bark, he doesn't 
bark. But, for fear he might forget, I muz- 
zled him with my suspenders. Let's go and 
release him; the little fellow will be getting 
tired of the unusual restraint." 

When Snip was at liberty, he frisked about 
our legs a moment; then suspiciously sniffed 
the air and whined softly. 

"It's all right, old boy," Sim murmured, 
stooping and affectionately patting his canine 
friend. ' ' You might have scared them away 
by barking at them ; but I was afraid to risk 
it. They're gone now, though ; no use to smell 
around for 'em." 

"Maybe they'll come back," I suggested. 
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**Not much/^ he replied positively. *^When 
they get over their fright they'll know it was 
a human being that scared them away; and 
they'll be only too glad to get off as easy as 
they did. But we must go into the town and 
set the authorities on their track." 

The clock in the courthouse tower boomed 
the hour of one, as we passed out of the ceme- 
tery and once more found ourselves in the 
native realm of the scalawag — the broad, 
dusty highway. 



CHAPTEE Vn 

*^What place is this?*' I inquired as we 
were entering the town at the edge of which 
was the cemetery we had just left. 

*^ Florence, a pretty good-sized village/* 
Sim answered setentiously. 

All was quiet — quiet as the graveyard we 
had just quitted. In the main, the dwellings 
were in absolute darkness and the shops and 
stores showed but feeble lights. A flickering, 
foggy street-lamp here and there served only 
to accentuate the gloom of the deserted thor- 
oughfares and to throw the narrow alleys into 
denser blackness. 

We reached the public square, in the center 
of which stood the county courthouse. Sim 
stopped suddenly and whispered : 

^'Tad, what shall we do?'* 

*^Why — ^what do you mean?*' I queried, 
staring apprehensively into the enveloping 
shadows. 

*^Well, IVe been doing some thinking,** he 
replied; *^and I don't know what we*d better 
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do — slide silently on through the town, or try 
to notify the authorities." 

*^I don't understand you,'' I muttered, 
half -testily. I was sleepy; consequently, ir- 
ritable and snappy. 

^ ^ It 's just like this, ' ' he went on to explain 
smoothly, ^^if we don't notify the authorities, 
those fellows will make good their escape ; if 
we do make known the attempted grave-rob- 
bery, to the authorities, they may hold us as 
witnesses. What had we better do?" 

^^I don't know," I confessed frankly. 
* ^ How long would they hold us, Sim ? ' ' 

^^ Can't say," he replied, with a dubious 
shake of the head; **they might hold us till 
another term of court, possibly three or four 
months." 

^^ Would they put — ^put us in jail?" I fal- 
tered, unwelcome visions of iron doors and 
barred windows rising before my mind's 
eye. 

^'They might; it's not at all unlikely. Tad," 
he admitted. ^^ They'd consider us common 
vagrants, probably; and it's possible they 
might suspect us of having something to do 
with the attempted crime, even. The ways of 
village authorities are past finding out. 1 
don't know what to do." 
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** Can't you tell somebody who isn't an of- 
ficer, somebody who's just a — ^a common 
man?" I ventured lamely, at a loss for words 
to make my meaning clear. ^^Then that fel- 
low could tell the officers ; and we could slip 
away. ' ' 

^^I've been thinking of that plan," my com- 
rade returned soberly; *^and I guess it's 
about the only safe one. They won't be able 
to convict the fellows, without us as witnesses 
against them, perhaps ; but I don 't feel like 
going to jail for several months, just to send 
three fools to the penitentiary. I desire to be 
a good citizen; but I draw the line at that. 
Then, the probability is that they won't catch 
the ghouls at all, with the start the scoundrels 
have got. I guess we'll hunt up some citizen 
and tell our story ; and then make tracks for 
a more congenial climate. There may be a 
night-clerk in that drug-store across the 
street; let's go over and see." 

We reached the front of the building; and 
Sim tried the door. It was locked. He was 
searching for the bell when a burly figure 
emerged from the blackness of an alleyway 
across the street and stalked over toward us. 

^^It's the marshal himself," Sim whispered. 

The man was red-faced and pursy, and 
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walked with a peculiar waddle. I saw a big 
bright badge of office upon his breast. 

* ^ Hullo ! " he said gruffly, towering over me 
and bringing his heavy cane down upon the 
stone step with a thump. * ^ What do you fel- 
lers want in there!" 

*^We thought maybe the clerk stayed in 
here of nights," I returned promptly. 

*^I wasn't talkin' to you, boy," the marshal 
grunted pompously. Then, pointing a pudgy 
finger at Sim : * ^ What do you want in there I ' * 

An imbecile grin was Sim's answer. 

**He's deaf and dumb," I volunteered. 

* * Oh ! " growled the marshal. 

* ^ Uh-huh, ' ' I grunted in reply. 

** Well, what did he want to git in the drug- 
store ferf " 

^^Wanted the clerk." 

^^Whatfer?" 

I did not know what to say ; so I gave Sim 
an appealing glance, and kept silent. 

^^Is he sick?" the marshal persisted. 

^^I guess — ^guess so," I stammered. 

*^You guess so? Thunder, boy! Don't you 
know whether he's sick or not?" 

*^He says he is." 

^'Says he is, eh? I thought you said he 
couldn't talh,'^ 
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*^He can make signs/' 

*^0h, I see! .Well, what's the matter of 
himr' 

^*He — ^he thinks he's got the — ^the small- 
pox," I answered, at a blind venture. 

^ * Heaven help us ! " ejaculated the marshal, 
tripping and almost falling in a hurried effort 
to retreat to a safe distance. ^ ^ The smallpox ! 
An' kitin' round the country like a walkin' 
pest house!" 

Sim gave an involuntary snort of laughter ; 
and followed it with a fit of coughing, to hide 
his merriment. 

^ ^ Where 'd he come from ! ' ' the marshal de- 
manded. 

*^From the graveyard," I returned. 

**From the graveyard?^ ^ the marshal 
yelled. **Has he been — ^been buried? ^^ 

Sim immediately had another violent fit of 
coughing. 

*^Naw!" I answered pettishly to the offi- 
cer's idiotic query. *^We slept out in the 
graveyard at the edge of town, till just a lit- 
tle while ago." 

''Ohyjoudidr' 

*^Yes, sir." 

'* Well, is he broke out!" — ^jerking a pudgy 
thumb at Sim. 
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''Broke out of what, sir— out of jail?'* 

' ' Oh, the devil ! ' ' the marshal muttered in 
disgust. ' 'Is he broke out — is there any sores 
on himf 

*'No, sir/' 

"Well, what made you think he had the 
smallpox, then! Has he been exposed/' 

"Yes, sir/' 

"He hasr' 

"Yes, sir; he's been sleeping out of doors 
a good many nights, ' ' 

"Humph!" — in disgust and relief. "Is 
that all?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, I guess the worst he's got is a bad 
cold. Didn't you know it's ag'in the law to 
sleep in a cemetery ? " 

"No, sir; I didn't." 

"Well, it is'' — impressively. 

"There were some other fellows in the 
cemetery, breaking the law worse than we 
were," I said thoughtlessly, in weak self-de- 
fense. 

"Who?" — quickly and sharply. 

"I don't know." 

"How many of 'em?" 

"Two inside the lot and one out in the 
road," I answered definitely. 
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''What was they doin'?'' 

Sim was looking at me fixedly, accusingly. 
I regretted my ill-advised revelation ; and did 
not know what to say or do. 

''What was they doinT* the officer repeat- 
ed menacingly. ' ' Out with it. ' ' 

' ' Trying to — to rob a grave, ^ ' I murmured 
huskily. 

"What!^' 

"Yes, sir.'' 

"Whose grave?'' 

"I don't know. It was a new one near the 
center of the lot, close to a big monument. ' ' 

"Nellie Eussell's!" the man cried. "01' 
Colonel Eussell's niece. She was buried a 
week ago. They kept a watch fer several 
nights; Colonel John had a fear the grave 
would be robbed, 'cause his wife wouldn't let 
the doctors hold a post-mortem" — then, ab- 
ruptly — "They didn't git the body, did 
they?" 

"No; we scared 'em away." 

''You did?" 

"Yes, sir." 

''Your' 

"Yes; that is, Sim did." 

I looked at my comrade — and started in 
genuine concern. His face appeared white 
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and drawn, in the lamplight streaming from 
the drugstore window; and he was savagely- 
chewing his toothpick. Was he really ill ? Or 
what was so affecting him? I was puzzling 
over these questions when the marshal re- 
called me with : 

^^Well, you two fellers can come an' go 
down to Colonel RusselPs house with me, an' 
tell y'r tale to him; he's a justice o' the peace, 
anyhow. As f er me — ^well, I '11 say right now 
that I ain't takin' very much stock in y'r 
story. But come on. An' if you've been lyin' 
to me, you'll git locked up as a couple o' va- 
grants. Come on." 

I turned to Sim and spelled out upon my 
fingers: ^^What will we do?" 

* ^ Go with him, ' ' he signalled in return. 

I called Snip who was nosing at a rat-hole 
near by ; and the four of us set off along the 
dark street. 

When we had gone a short distance, the 
plethoric officer inquired wheezingly: ^*Who 
is this deaf -an '-dumb man, anyhow?" 

^^My father," I lied smoothly. 

^^An' he scared the grave-robbers away?" 

^^Uh-huh." 

^^How?" 

^^He holloed at 'em." 
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Sim gave me a prod in the ribs that ahnost 
knocked me off my feet. 

*^Hey!^' the marshal demanded, sharply. 
^^What^s that!^^ 

As I have intimated, I was sleepy, dully mis- 
erable — therefore, careless ; and I had blurted 
out the truth inadvertently. The sharp ring 
of suspicion in the officer's voice, the covert 
exultation in his manner, as he halted and 
faced me, brought me to a quick sense of my 
blunder — and the predicament into which it 
had precipitated me. But ere I could think 
how to rectify my mistake, the marshal had 
me by the shoulder and was saying : 

* ^ Look here, boy ! You Ve been lying to me. 
You said y 'r father was deaf an' dumb, didn't 
you, eh?'* 

^*Y.e.s,sir,Idid.'* 

**Well, you lied to me" — severely. 

An inspiration came to me; and I replied 
composedly : 

*^ No, sir." 

**You still say he can't hear or speak!" 

'*Yes, Ido." 

*'How could he holler at the grave-robbers, 
then, hey?" 

*^He didn't just exactly hollo at them," I 
explained glibly — ^for I was alert enough 
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now; **he just made a kind of groaning, 
grunting noise/' 

*^0h! that was all, heyr' 

'^Yes, sir.'' 

*^An' that scared 'em away!" 

^^Uh-huh." 

We moved on down the street. Again my 
feet were of lead ; again my senses were in a 
muddle. Presently the marshal resumed : 

** You say you was sleepin' in the cemetery, 
boy!" 

**Ye8, sir." 

* * How did you learn the grave-robbers was 
at work, then — if you was asleep!" 

Off my guard I made answer : 

* ^ Sim heard 'em. ' ' 
^^Huhf the marshal snorted. 

Again my comrade dug me in the ribs ; and 
this time he muttered in my ear — ^just loud 
enough for me to catch the words : 

^^Tad, you little fool ! Won't you ever learn 
to lie?" 

^^Sim heard 'em?" the officer cried, with 
surprising agility whirling his bulky form 
around and again grabbing me by the shoul- 
der. 

Once more I was my alert self, and I par- 
ried ; 
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*^Did I say he heard them!'^ 

*^You certainly did!'' — triumphantly* 

**I meant he saw them/' 

^*0h, did you!'' — sneeringly. 

^^Yes, sir." 

*^Saw 'em when he was asleep!'^ 

*^I — ^I guess he was awake — then/^ 

^^You guess he was." 

^^Yes, sir." 

'^An' saw 'em in the dark?" 

^^He saw the flash of their lantern." 

^^Oh!" 

^^Uh-huh." 

^^Saw the flash of the'r lantern when he 
was asleep, eh?" 

^ ^ I guess he was awake, I said. ' ' 

''Indeedr' 

<<XJ-h — ^h-u-h" — ^yawning. 

*^Well, what waked him — ^when he can't 
hear, eh?" — scornfully. 

* ^ The dog, I guess. ' ' 

''Indeedyr' 

*^Yes, sir." 

*'Well, look here! What do you mean by 
callin' him Sim? I thought you said he was 
y 'r daddie — ^hey ! ' ' 

*^I always call him that." 

^^Oh! Vh-huhr' 
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Yes, sir.'^ 

We moved on ; and soon reached our desti- 
nation, a big brick house standing in a yard 
full of trees. A faint light shone through the 
glass of the transom over the front door ; the 
rest of the somber pile was in darkness. The 
marshal mounted the steps and hammered 
with his cane upon the oaken panels. Then we 
waited; and I caught myself holding my 
breath and listening intently. But no sound 
came from within. The officer hammered 
again, louder than before. And again we 
waited, and again I held my breath ; but still 
no sound came from within. With a muttered 
objurgation, the officer for a third time sent 
the sound of his ringing blows echoing 
through the gloomy edifice ; and this time he 
received an answer to his robustious sum- 
mons. 

First came the hurried shuffle of footsteps ; 
then a lion-like voice demanded: *^ Who's 
there ; and what 's wanted ? ' ' 

^^It's me. Colonel," the marshal replied 
suavely. 

^^Well, who the devil's me?^' growled the 
thunderous voice. 

^^Jack Garver, the marshal, '^ the officer 
hastened to make plain. 
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* ^ Oh ! Well, what do you want — at this time 
of nightr' 

^^IVe got a couple o* prisoners here, Col- 
onel; an^ I want to see you 'bout 'em/' 

My heart threatened to stop beating! We 
were prisoners ! 

^^Fool!" the gruff voice snorted. *^Lock 
'em up ; and come 'round here in the morn- 
ing." 

My heart did stop beating, momentarily ! 

^^But the matter concerns you, Colonel." 

^^Eh— it does?" 

* ^ Yes ; it does, Colonel. ' ' 

*^Well, wait a minute — ^wait a minute!" 

A bolt rattled, a key turned in the lock; 
and the heavy door swung open. There in 
the lamplight stood a short, dignified old man 
— old to me, a lad of twelve, at least — ^with a 
fine military bearing. He was clad in dres- 
sing-gown and slippers, and a small skull cap 
was perched atop his bald head. His close- 
cropped beard and bristling mustache were 
snow-white. 

*^Come into the library," he said, keenly 
eyeing Sim and me; ^^ni strike a light in 
there. ^^Here!" — ^glaring at Snip — '^kick 
that dog out. ' ' 

^^ Please don't kick him!" I pleaded with 
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the marshal, who had raised his foot to obey 
the order. * * I '11 put him out. ' ' 

**6et out o' the road, boy!'' that worthy 
commanded, his eyes upon the crouching, 
shivering Snip. 

I saw Sim's right hand clench; and I knew 
well what would happen to the officer should 
he kick the inoffensive dog. 

* * Jack Garver, ' ' the Colonel rasped out, * * if 
you kick that poor little dog, I'll kick you! 
Now, come on into the library ; and let the dog 
come with the boy. And don't one of you dare 
to make a noise; my wife's just got to sleep* 
She's in the rear bedroom, with the door 
closed; but talk low — she's a light sleeper. 
Poor little woman! She can't sleep at all un- 
less she's full of some drug; completely pros- 
trated over Nellie 's death. I don 't know what 
I'm to do with her." 

We had entered a dark room to the right of 
the hall. The Colonel fumblingly struck a 
match, and lighted a swinging lamp in the 
center of the ceiling. The apartment thus re- 
vealed was the workshop of a busy, brainy 
man. Filled bookcases lined the walls; and 
the long table in the middle of the floor was 
littered with maps and manuscripts. 

We dropped into chairs, Sim in a shadowy 
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corner ; and the Colonel said briskly : ^ ^ Now, 
Garver, what is itf 

** These two fellers," the marshal began, 
''slept in the cemetery up to one o'clock, so 
they say, Colonel — ^which you know is ag'in 
the Jaw; an' " 

**Is that all you came here for, Garver?" 
the Colonel interrupted sternly. 

''No; but " 

"Drop it, then; and come to the point at 
once. I think I divine what you want to tell. 
Jack. I suspected your mission as soon as 
you said the matter concerned me. Don't be 
afraid of hurting my feelings ; nothing hurts 
like suspense. Out with it." 

"Well, I — ^I — " the marshal made attempt; 
but came to a full stop, irresolute and help- 
less. 

' ' Is this it ? " snorted the Colonel. ' ' These 
two fellows slept in the graveyard ; and they 
saw — saw ghouls at work on — on Nellie's 
grave. Is that what you want to tell me, Jack 
Garver ? " 

His big gruff voice was husky with emotion. 

' ' Y-e-s, ' ' the oflScer reluctantly admitted. 

"Well, did — did they succeed? Out with itj 
man! Out with it! Curse it! I can't stand the 
suspense! Did they succeed?'^ 
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^ ' No ! " I screeched shrilly, unable longer to 
repress my feelings. '^They didn't; we scared 
them away. ' ' 

''God bless you, my boy!" the Colonel 
muttered thickly, grasping my hand and 
squeezing it till I was ready to scream out 
with pain. ''God bless you for a brave 
lad!" 

"It was Sim scared 'em away," I hastened 
to explain, my face burning with shame and 
confusion. 

"Yes," the marshal put in, "an' there's 
where the youngster's story looks kind o' 
fishy to me, Colonel." 

"What do you mean?" the Colonel in- 
stantly demanded. 

"Jest this," the officer said, ewelling with 
complacent self-importance; "the boy says 
the man is his father. But he don't call him 
father — ^n'r nothin' of the kind; jest calls him 
Sim — ^plain Sim, an' I say " 

' ' Never mind what you say, Jack, ' ' the Col- 
onel interrupted. "What does our friend — 
the man say?" 

"He don't say nothin'. He's deaf an' 
dumb — so the boy says." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes, Colonel. Yet the boy says his father 
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hollered at the grave-robbers, to scare 'em 
away. ' ' 

^'I didn't say that," I protested hurriedly; 
' ^ I said he groaned and grunted at them. ' ' 

'^You first said he hollered at 'em, boy," 
the marshal insisted severely. *^An' you said 
he heard 'em, too." 

^^I didn't!" I almost yelled, in growing ex- 
citement and fear. *'I didn't! I said he saw 
the flash of their lantern." 

^^I know you said that last/' the oflScer 
countered calmly; ^'but you didn't say it in 
the start. An' " 

' ' Oh, the devil, Garver ! ' ' the Colonel snort- 
ed explosively. ' * What has all this to do with 
the case ? Nothing ! Now, listen to me. Go and 
get the sexton and have that grave put to 
rights at once; don't delay an hour. Also, 
hunt up George Larrimer and tell him to 
guard that cemetery every night till I order 
him to quit. And don't you breathe a word 
of this affair to a soul on earth, besides the 
two I've mentioned ; and caution them to keep 
their mouths shut. Do you understand?" 

^^Yes, Colonel; but " 

' ' Well ? ' '—explosively. 

^' Don't you want the grave-robbers arrest- 
ed?" 
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' ' No ! " thundered the Colonel, rising to his 
feet and agitatedly striding up and down the 
floor. * * No — you fool I Do you suppose I want 
my family affairs bandied from tongue to 
tongue? Let the scoundrels go; they didn't 
succeed in their hellish purpose — that's all I 
care about. / know who set them at the dirty 
job ; and Vll settle with him. No 1 1 don't want 
them arrested I The death of Nellie has com- 
pletely prostrated my wife; the news of this 
would kill her. Go and do as I tell you, Gar- 
ver ; and — ^keep — ^your — ^mouth — shut I ' ' 

PuflSing and panting, he sought the depths 
of his arm chair. 

**A11 right. Colonel,'' the marshal said 
meekly. * ' But what '11 1 do with these two fel- 
lers? They're s'picious characters; an' I'm 
an oflScer, aij' must do my duty." 

**Yes, and /'ma justice of the peace," the 
Colonel replied placidly, wearily; **and I'll 
take care of these fellows. You needn't 
worry, Garver; you've done your duty — so 
far. Now, execute the order of the court. 
Be off." 

When the front door had closed behind the 
retreating marshal, the Colonel turned to my 
comrade and said briskly : 

* * Now, my man, what 's your name ? ' ' 
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Sim started perceptibly, and appeared to 
shrink farther back in his shadowy comer; 
but he lifted his eyebrows, smiled urbanely — 
and remained silent. 

*^It won't work with me, my good fellow,'' 
the Colonel went on smoothly, shaking his 
head in pitying contempt. **I didn't spend 
twenty years in the regular army, not to know 
a malingerer when I see one. You're pretty 
smooth; but I'm not to be fooled. The lad 
hasn 't learned to lie well ; he never will — ^he 's 
too honest by nature, to simple, too ingenu- 
ous. And he has betrayed you, without mean- 
ing to do so. Then, you can control your fea- 
tures, command your voice to silence, but you 
can't hide the fact that you hear; your eyes 
tell on you. Your game won't work — ^with 
me. What's your name? Out with it." 

Sim laughed softly; then he said: *' You've 
got me, Colonel. My name's Sim Hammer.'* 

I was completely nonplussed. Why had 
Sim given in so readily? And what would be 
the result of his surrender? 

*' Stage name, I suppose," the Colonel hint- 
ed slyly. 

Sim simply grinned. 

''Eh?" said the Colonel. 

Sim winked and nodded. 
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**What 're you in the game forf was the 
Colonel's next question. 

'^Just to make a living,'' Sim answered 
composedly. 

^'That's all?" 

'^That's all." 

*' There's nothing crooked about you?" 

'^ Nothing, Colonel." 

*' Just a stroller!" 

' ^ A strolling tinker — a scalawag. ' ' 

* * As a justice I ought to arrest you for va- 
grancy. ' ' 

* ' Of course. ' ' 
^^But I wont." 
*'0f course not." 

*' Why won't I arrest you — ^what makes you 
so confident?" 

* * Because as a man you ought not to arrest 
me." 

''You're right!" cried the Colonel, bring- 
ing his fist down upon the table with a re- 
sounding thump that almost made me jump 
out of my chair. ' ' You 're right ! I 'd be a base 
ingrate to arrest you. You've done me a good 
turn ; and I '11 not forget it soon. Now, what 
can I do for you?" 

''Nothing." 

"Nothing at all?'^ 
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'* Nothing." 

* ' This boy— he isn 't yours ! ' * 

**He is mine!" 

And Sim's manner underwent instant 
change. He drew himself erect ; his features 
stiffened; and fierce defiance flashed in his 
black eyes. 

^^You're not his father," the Colonel con- 
tinued calmly but positively. 

*^No; I'm his guardian." 

*^ Self-appointed!" 

^^Yes." 

*'I thought so. Well, the door's unlocked; 
you can take the dog and go. I'll keep the 
boy here until I can locate his parents and 
communicate with them. ' ' 

**0h, you will!'' — ^with a nasty sneer. 

^'Yes, I wUl." 

''yf^\\,jou won't r* 

''Why won't If" 

''Because he's going with me — ^unless he 
wants to stay." 

"I don't want to stay, Sim!" I cried 
anxiously. 

Unheeding my interruption, the Colonel 
pursued : 

"You'll attempt to take himl" 

"I will take him." 
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**Iii spite of the will and order of a jus- 
tice!^^ 

*^In spite of the will and order of any- 
body/^ 

**I like your assurance.'^ 

*^I rather admire it myself/' 

Then both laughed — ^albeit, a little ner- 
vously. 

The Colonel resumed : * *I want to do what's 
right by this boy; and it doesn't seem right 
that he should be tramping over the country 
with a confessed scalawag like you, Hammer. 
He ought to be at home with his parents, no 
matter " 

*'I have none,'' I interrupted quickly. 

**You have no parents 1" — suspiciously, in- 
credulously. 

**No, sir." 

He silently searched my face. 

**You're telling me the truth, boy!'' 

**Yes, sir; indeed I ami" — ^with ail the 
earnestness at my command. 

* * That 's different, I admit. Still somebody 
ought to have charge of you; you " 

* * Sim has charge of me. ' ' 

*'Yes — ^that's so," he smiled; *^but you 
ought to be in school." 
*^ Maybe a little of the schooling he's get- 
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ting with me will prove more valuable than 
too much mere text-book training/' Sim sug- 
gested, casually. 

The Colonel turned upon my comrade and 
roared out: ^'Look here, Hammer! You're 
sailing under false colors; you're no mere 
common tramp. No, sir. A man doesn't ac- 
quire a philosophy, and a facility of expres- 
sion like you possess, by being a strolling 
vagabond. You've read, you've thought; 
you've seen both sides of life. And I see what 
you mean; and you're more than half right, 
too. I've had experience; I know. I was the 
oldest of a family of three; and at a tender 
age I was taken by the nape of the neck and 
the seat of the trousers and tossed out into 
the world, to sink or swim. The experience 
tempered the metal that was in me; I'm a 
bunch of steel springs. Pardon the apparent 
egotism. My only sister, young and inexper- 
ienced, married a man who broke her heart ; 
and she died on the birth of her first child. 
That child my wife and I took and reared ; we 
had no children of our own — ^never have had 
any. She grew to young womanhood; and 
then death — robbed us — of her" — ^his big 
manly voice broke and quavered ; but he kept 
on resolutely — *4t was her grave — Nellie's 
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grave — ^you saved from destruction to-night'* 
— ^he wiped the moisture from his forehead, 
and continued — *^my young brother — ^fifteen 
years younger than I — ^was coddled and 
shielded at home till he was old enough to go 
away to school. The old folks were poor ; but 
they slaved and saved to send that boy away 
to college. And when he had to meet the 
temptations and dangers of the world at last, 
what happened ! He went to the devil prompt- 
ly. It broke my old parents' hearts; they 
didn't live two years after he went to the bad. 
If he's alive to-night, he's the only relative 
I have on earth ; and poor as I am — ^with noth- 
ing but my home here, and the pension I draw 
on an old wound in my leg — ^I'd be glad to 
take him by the hand to-night, call him 
brother, and share my little with him. I — 
I--" 

His hale voice failed him; and he cleared 
his throat to hide his emotion. But suddenly 
he started and exclaimed : 
**Why, Hammer, what ails you?" 
Sim had arisen from his seat in the 
shadowy comer and was staggering toward 
the door. His features had gone white ; and 
his lips were drawn. Standing with his back 
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to us he made answer, his tones husky and 
barely audible : 

**I'm not feeling well. I'll take — ^take a turn 
in the open air. When you're ready, Tad, 
you'll find me at the front gate." 

Immediately he passed out. 

*'What ailed him?" the Colonel inquired of 
me. 

*'I don't know," I replied truthfully. 

**How long have you been with himf " 

I gave the desired information. 

V'ls he kind to you?" 

*' Always," I responded earnestly. 

**And you have no parents?" 

I shook my head. 

*^Do you mean that you have or haven't!" 
he said shrewdly. 

**I mean that I haven't." 

*' They 're dead?" 

**I don't know, for certain." 

**Tell me about yourself." 

His evident interest in me and my affairs, 
his kindly and sincere manner, and an inde- 
finable something about him that reminded 
me of someone I knew, inspired me with con- 
fidence in him; and I frankly gave him an 
epitomized history of my brief life. When I 
had finished my short recital, he said : 
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**I think you^d better go with this man, my 
boy; it seems he^s the only person who has 
ever shown a genuine concern for your wel- 
fare. I believe IVe met him somewhere; but 
cudgel my brain as I will I can't place him. 
You say he promised to help you in finding a 
good home ! ' ' 

^'Yes, sir.'' 

**Well, no doubt he'll keep his promise, in 
the end. I think I understand him ; he knows 
you — ^he loves you. iPerhaps you're all he has 
in the world to love, except his dog. Go with 
him. He needs you; and — I hope I'm not 
wrong — ^you need him. At any rate, I don't 
believe a few months as a stroller will do you 
any lasting damage. Give him my thanks for 
what he has done for me this night ; and ac- 
cept this for yourself. ' ' 

With the last words he slipped a bill into 
my palm. 

**0h, I can't take it — ^the money I'* I cried. 

* ' Why ! ' ' — smiling. 

**I don't like to; it doesn't seem right." 

* ^ Take it, put it in your pocket, * ' he insisted 
gently but firmly. **It's more blessed to give 
than to receive. Don't deny me the blessing, 
my boy ; I need it more than money. ' ' 

I had reached the door when he stopped me 
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with: *'Wait a moment. Did you hear those 
men at the cemetery say anything f 

Hurriedly I told him all that we had heard. 

* ' I thought so ! " he muttered. * ' I thought 
so ! " Then, with strong emotion : * ' Good-bye^ 
my lad ; and God bless you ! ' ' 

I found Sim and Snip at the front gate ; and 
we silently set out along the deserted street, 
leaving the scenes of our night's experience 
behind us. The first faint streaks of coming 
daylight were showing in the east; and the 
birds were beginning to stir and twitter in the 
trees. 



CHAPTER Vni 

At the edge of town we struck the railroad 
running north to the capital city of the state. 
This we followed for several miles. Sim walk- 
ed rapidly, silent and preoccupied. I respect- 
ed his mood ; but I wondered over his strange 
behavior. Objects became more and more 
distinct in the growing light ; the bird chorus 
increased in numbers and in volume. At last, 
when the sun was shoving a red rim above the 
eastern horizon, I quickened my lagging steps 
to reach my comrade 's side, and said : 

''Sim, I'm tired — and so sleepy." 

He stopped with a jerk, and stood looking 
down at me for several seconds, a vacant, 
puzzled expression upon his dark face. Then 
the light of recollection flashed in his black 
eyes ; and he started. 

''Tad — ^boy, I'm a brute!" he cried re- 
morsefully. ' ' I had forgotten all about you. ' ' 
He tenderly put an arm around me and drew 
me to him. ' ' Tired and sleepy, Tad I You 're 
worse than that, laddie; you're completely 

168 
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worn out with the exciting experiences of the 
night. And look at poor Snip; he can 
hardly stand. I must have kept you two 
on the keen jump since leaving town. But do 
you see that piece of woods just ahead? Well, 
we '11 find a bed under the trees and sleep till 
we're completely refreshed. It was cruel to 
use you so, Tad; but I'm very, very sorry." 

*^It doesn't make any difference, Sim," I 
assured him. 

But I was so weary, so nearly exhausted, 
that I could hardly drag my steps to the 
welcome shelter of the bit of woodland. 
There I sank down upon a mossy mound 
under a spreading beech, and immediately 
fell asleep. 

It was almost midday when I awoke, thirsty 
and hungry. Sim and Snip were still sleep- 
ing; but as I stole on tiptoe from under the 
sheltering boughs of the beech, to avoid wak- 
ing my comrade, my canine friend arose and 
trotted after me. 

I was in quest of water to slake my burning 
thirst; and the musical ripple of a brook in 
the dewy depths of the wood inviting me, I 
bent my steps thither. 

Snip and I had drunk our fill of the cool 
and sparkling water and I was bathing my 
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face and hands in the trickling stream, when 
the clamorous cawing of a flock of crows came 
to my ears, from the far side of the forest; 
and — as any normally constituted youngster 
would have done — ^I set off to determine the 
cause of the vociferous uproar. 

On near approach to the place of turmoil, I 
discovered that a newly-planted field of com 
lay just beyond the wood, a high rail fence 
separating the virgin land from the culti- 
vated. This fence was black with crows for 
a distance of several rods ; and the tumult of 
their combined vocal efforts was almost deaf- 
ening. 

To gain a closer view of the interesting 
spectacle, I dropped upon my hands and 
knees and crept nearer to the fence. Snip 
manifested a desire and an intention to bark 
at the ebon assembly ; but I compelled him to 
lie quiet at my side, much to that mercurial 
canine's disappointment and disgust, as was 
evidenced by the snappy little snarls he ut- 
tered from time to time. 

I soon learned the cause of the excitement 
of the black marauders. Out in the cornfield, 
a few rods from the fence upon which they 
were congregated, stood a forlorn-looking 
scarecrow — far gone in the last stages of dis- 
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reputability. It consisted of a cross 6f sticks 
in a garb of rags. Its headgear was a bat- 
tered straw hat ; its footwear, a preposterous- 
ly large pair of cq,st-off cowhide boots. The 
whole, indeed, was a sorry makeshift for a 
man; but — and here was the secret of the 
crows* demonstration — upon its shoulder it 
carried a wooden gun fashioned and painted 
to resemble the genuine instrument of crow 
fatality. 

The sable thieves, as had been their daily 
habit, for a week, had come to feast upon the 
farmer's sprouting corn and had found the 
abominable scarecrow on guard; and now 
they were in a frenzy of excitement and anger 
over the outrage. 

I had just determined these interesting 
facts when light footsteps sounded near me; 
and I looked up to find Sim smiling down in- 
to my face. 

**I thought I'd find you here, Tad," he 
laughed softly, dropping down beside me. 
''We'll watch 'em, and see how they decide 
the puzzling problem. I think they all under- 
stand the scarecrow; but there's a division 
of opinion about the gun. They'll begin 
speech-making pretty soon; I've attended 
their meetings before to-day. The younger 
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ones will hold that the scarecrow's a man ; the 
older ones will hold the contrary. The timid 
will argue that a gun in the hands of a scare- 
crow is as dangerous as a gun in the hands of 
a man ; the bolder will argue the opposite. The 
rash will sneer at the opinions of the timid; 
and the wise and cautious will advise courage 
with due care. Crows are the smartest fowls 
of the air, Tad ; and much like men — especial- 
ly in their short-sighted reasoning. Watch 
'em, now." 

Barely had Sim ceased speaking, when the 
assembly of bright-eyed and shiny rascals 
grew strangely quiet. Presently not a caw 
was to be heard, not a flap of a wing was to 
be seen. Then, at the end of the line farthest 
from us, the speech-making began. Some 
cawed long and loud, threatening to exhaust 
the patience of their hearers ; others uttered 
but a few short gutteral notes — and became 
silent. One after another spoke, until all who 
desired had voiced an opinion. Last of all, a 
big, glossy fellow — evidently a patriarch of 
the tribe — amounted a fence-stake and from 
his coign of vantage made an impassioned 
appeal. All listened attentively. At the con- 
clusion of his wordy effort, his hearers madly 
cheered him, bobbing and cawing and flapping 
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for several minutes. And a moment later all 
was again silence. 

The big fellow gazed searchingly at the 
scarecrow, turning his head this way and that 
and muttering a few but choice epithets. Then 
he poised himself on tiptoe, spread his strong 
wings — and leisurely flopped down into the 
cornfield, a few yards from the fence. But 
barely had his feet touched the ground, ere he 
precipitately flew back to his place upon the 
fence. 

The scarecrow did not move I And the 
hoarse rascals cawed themselves hoarser. 

Again the old patriarch alighted in the 
cornfield — and ignominiously fled back to his 
place of fancied security; and again and 
again he repeated the project, but venturing 
a little farther each time and resting on the 
ground a little longer. 

And the scarecrow did not move ! And the 
applause grew absolutely deafening. 

At last the cunning old scalawag plucked 
up courage to pluck a stalk of growing corn. 
Then he balanced himself on the tip of his 
tail, threw back his head and laughed — ac- 
tually laughed, caw-cawing and haw-hawing 
loud enough to split the scarecrow 's ears, had 
it had ears to split. 
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And the scarecrow did not move I 

And thirty seconds later the fence was de- 
serted, and the gi-ound in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the scarecrow was black with the hun- 
gry horde. 

Sim and I looked at each other, and rolled 
upon the ground, roaring with laugher; and 
Snip puckered his ugly features and barked 
the delight he felt in being permitted to bark. 
The crows, alarmed at the uproar we created, 
took heavy-winged flight to the farther side 
of the cornfield, raucously cawing their anger 
and defiance. 

**Tad, a sight like that's better than medi- 
cine for a chap with an attack of the blue- 
devils ; it was just what I was needing, ' ' Sim 
remarked, wiping his eyes and getting upon 
his feet. ** Pleasure is the iridescence of the 
bubble of life, and we Ve just been laughing at 
the kaleidoscopic play of colors. Some people 
are so afraid of doing wrong that they sit 
down and do nothing. Not so the crow! He's 
your true philosopher. He doesn't hesitate 
to take the risk — ^but takes it, and calculates 
afterward whether it was worth while. And 
how that old chief of the tribe did talk ! The 
human orator that can take a double-handful 
of adjectives, fling them into the air, give 
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them a stir with the magic wand of his fancy, 
and thus conjure them into glittering butter- 
flies of thought, can make no more convincing 
speech than did his crowship.'' Then, with 
a sudden start: **But I'm hungry. Tad, and 
I know you and Snip must be. There's a 
farmhouse a little distance up the railroad; 
we'll go up there and try for something to 
eat. After that I have a proposition to make 
you. ' ' 

At once I began to wonder what his propo- 
sition would be, but I did not question him. 
We returned to the beech where we had 
slept away the forenoon, gathered up our be- 
longings, and set out upon our quest for food. 
As we went along I heard him chuckling soft- 
ly, and in answer to my inquiring glance he 
said: 

* * I was just thinking of the marshal. Tad — 
and of what a mess you made of things. I 
thought I'd die when you told him I had 
smallpox. ' ' 

And the irrational fellow laughed outright. 

*'Well, I don't care," I declared pettishly. 
*'I don't like to deceive people, anyhow." 

* 'You're not in intimate danger of becom- 
ing an expert in the art of deception, Tad," 
soberly shaking his head, yet smiling. *'It 
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isn't in you, lad; you're too much like — well, 
it isn't in you, that's all." 

''I'm glad of it," I asserted stoutly. 

* ' So am I, laddie, ' ' and his face was very 
grave. 

We got a meal of bread and milk at the 
farmhouse, and again took up our journey 
along the railroad. When we had walked a 
mile or more, Sim seated himself upon a pile 
of ties along the track and said : 

''Now, Tad, for the proposition I said I'd 
make you. You see that water-tank there?" 

I nodded, wondering what was coming. 

"Well, an hour from now a passenger train 
will stop here for water. Thirty miles north 
lies the State capital. You've never been in 
a big city, have you?" 

"I shook my head, my heart beating ec- 
statically, for I guessed what his proposition 
was to be. 

"Well," he continued, "I propose that we 
jump that train and run up to the city. You 're 
in need of better clothes, and a few new togs 
might improve my appearance, even." He 
smiled that old, whimsical, happy-go-lucky 
smile I loved. "What do you say — ^want to 
go?" 

' ' Indeed I do ! " I cried, clapping my hands. 
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''It's settled, then," and lie lapsed into 
thoughtful silence. 

Up and down the track the polished rails 
gleamed in the burning sunshine, and heat- 
waves danced and shimmered. From the far 
distance came the asthmatic, labored puffing 
of a freight train struggling up a grade. I 
sat thinking — thinking of the wonders I 
should see in the city. But suddenly my 
thoughts reverted to the events of the night 
preceding, and I heard myself saying : 

''Sim, you couldn't fool that man — that 
Colonel, could you ? ' ' 

My comrade started from his reverie. 

"No," was his monosyllabic answer, fol- 
lowed by a slow shake of the head. 

"Sim" — after another brief silence. 

"Weill" 

' ' Some way he put me in mind of you. ' ' 

"What!" he exclaimed quickly and sharp- 
ly, turning and gazing hard at me. 

"He did." 

"In what way?" 

' ' I don 't know ; he just put me in mind of 
you." 

' ' You thought him like me I " 

"Yes." 

"In what respect?" 
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I shook my head^ nonplussed. 

^anlooksl^^ 

''Ho.'' 

**In speech^ 

*'No/' 

*'Not in build, of course!^' 

I answered with a negative shake of the 
head. 

*'In manner, thenf 

*'I — I guess so." 

Both of us were silent a moment ; then he 
said, so abruptly his voice startled me : 

'^Tadl'' 

' * Huh t " I grunted in quick response. 

'*If I tell you why you thought that man, 
Colonel Bussell, like me, will you believe 
met'' 

' * Why, of course, Sim. ' ' 

''I don't believe you will, but I'll try you. 
Listen, Tad I" 

''Ycst" 

''Colonel John Russell is my brother I'* 

The proverbial feather would have sent me 
to grass. I could only sit and stare, my 
mouth and eyes wide open. 

**Sim, you're joking!" I gasped at last. 

**I told you you wouldn't believe me," he 
returned quietly. 
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**But — arenH you joking f 

**No,'' he said soberly, *'I'm not joking, 
Tad. I'm Colonel John Russell's brother — 
the young brother of whom he spoke. ' ' 

**He didn't — didn't know you," I objected. 

*'For the very good reason we hadn't seen 
each other in twenty years. ' ' 

''Would you have known him, Sim?" 

''No." 

"Did you know he lived in the town?" 

"Not till the marshal mentioned his 
name. ' ' 

"Oh!" I ejaculated. 

"What?" he inquired. 

"That's what made you turn pale at the 
drugstore, then." 

"Did I turn pale, Tad I" 

"Yes, you did. And it's what made you 
leave the room at the Colonel 's — ^your broth- 
er 's house." 

He made no reply, but sat gazing out across 
the hot railroad track and the green fields and 
woods beyond. 

"Oh, Sim I" I cried. "Why didn't you tell 
him who you were ? ' ' 

He sadly shook his head, but said nothing. 

"Why didn't you?" 

"I couldn't, Tadl" thickly. 
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'^Why, Sim?'' 

''Laddie" — ^looking me straight in the 
eyes, a homesick, heartsick expression in his 
own — ''I'm no preacher — ^not much, but I'm 
giving you some good lessons as you travel 
with me along the road of life. And may the 
one you have just learned sink home! You 
can 't restore the broken idol, Tad ; the marks 
of defacement will forever remain — and peo- 
ple will be forever passing their fingers over 
the cracks and scars of ill usage and be com- 
menting upon them. No, Tad, boy, I don't 
belong to the class of prodigals that run away 
from home that they may feast on fatted calf 
on their return. If I've burnt life's candle 
at both ends, and have no tallow left to grease 
my scorched fingers, I won't whimper and 
take on ; I '11 whistle a merry tune and swear 
the bum doesn't smart, and go my way." The 
old reckless expression was coming back into 
his face and eyes. ' ' The fellow who rubs his 
shins and grins when he bumps against the 
sharp corners of adverse fate is either a fool 
or a philosopher. Tad, and I think I 'm a little 
of both." 

Hfe arose abruptly and sauntered away 
from me, whistling softly, his hat cocked rak- 
ishly. His hardihood may have been partly 
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assumed, no doubt it was ; but I admired him 
for the grit the assumption called for. He 
crossed the railroad and disappeared behind 
the water-tank, and it was plain to me that he 
was fighting some sort of battle with himself. 

I took advantage of my comrade's tempo- 
rary absence to look at the money Colonel 
Eussell had given me. It was a five-dollar 
bill, and I almost gasped for breath. Surely 
the Colonel had made a mistake; surely he 
had not meant to give me so large a bill! 
What should I do? TeU Sim about it? No ! 
I had not mentioned the matter to him before, 
for fear he would be displeased that I had 
accepted the money; now I feared he would 
not give credence to my statement that his 
brother had given me the money — feared he 
would think I had stolen it some place. And 
I hastily thrust the bill back into my pocket, 
and for a few minutes was quite unhappy 
over the affair. 

Then an inspiration came to me. Ah, I 
knew what I would do ! At the first oppor- 
tunity I would write to Colonel Russell, tell- 
ing him that Sim was his brother, and in the 
envelope I would send him back his money. 
And immediately my heart was singing for 
joy. 
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Sim returned to me and said cheerily : * * I 
hear our train whistling down the road a mile 
or so, Tad; we'll soon be flying toward the 
city. Aren't you glad?" 

**Yes — ^you bet!" I responded. **But, 
Simr' 

'^Welir' 

^ * If you 're Colonel Russell 's brother, your 
name isn't Sim Hammer." 

**Yes, it is, Tad," he cried, throwing an 
arm around me and giving me an affectionate 
squeeze, **and don't you forget it. I'm Sim 
Hammer, scalawag, clear through the book, 
to the end of the last chapter. Here comes 
our train ; pick up your bundle. ' ' 

A few minutes later we were seated in the 
smoker and flying toward the city, our belong- 
ings at our feet and Snip lying upon them. 

Sim cautiously whispered in my ear : **It's 
the same old game, Tad ; you '11 have to do the 
talking. Here 's the money for our fares. ' ' 

The conductor came hurrying through the 
car. He stopped suddenly at our seat. 

**Why, hullo!" he said gruflBy. 

'^ Hello!" I replied. 

** Where 'd you two fellows get ont" 

**At the water-tank." 

*^What water-tank!" 
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* * The one we just left. ' * 

^^Yes, sir.'' 

*'Well, where are you going f 

I told him, and tendered the money Sim 
had given me. 

^ * Forty-five cents too much, ' ' he smiled, re- 
turning me the change; ^^you ride for half 
fare. ' ' 

Then he took a book from his pocket, tore 
out two strips of paper and dropped them 
into my lap. I didn't know what I was ex- 
pected to do with them, but I nonchalantly 
folded them and concealed them in my palm. 

*^ What's the matter with your partner t" 
the conductor asked. 

* * He can 't talk, ' ' I made answer. 

^^ Won't talk, more likely," he laughed. 
*^ Tramping itt" 
*^Yes, sir." 
*^Great life, isn't it!" 
''I like it." 

* * Of course — sure I Hullo ! Got a dog down 
there I He '11 have to go in the baggage-car. ' * 

** Please don't put him in there," I pleaded. 
**I won't let him bother anybody." 
**You won't!" — smiling good-naturedly. 
**No,sir." 
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**Well" — ^with assumed reluctance — *4t's 
against the rules of the road to 'low him in 
here ; but he 's dressed just a little better than 
you fellows, and I guess I '11 let him stay. ' * 

He left the car, laughing. 

*^Sim," I whispered slyly, ''I bet I know 
why you still go on playing deaf and dumb. ' ' 

He lifted his brows inquiringly, but made 
no other response. 

* ^ You want me to talk for myself — to learn 
to do things for myself. ' * 

His black eyes fairly danced, and immedi- 
ately he had a bad attack of coughing. At 
last he wiped the tears from his eyes, pro- 
duced his pocket slate and wrote : 

^^Thaddeus, you're becoming quite an ob- 
servant lad — and shrewd, withal." 

I read, and we looked at each other and 
smiled. 

I enjoyed every mile of the short trip, 
watching the ever-changing panorama of 
rural scenes fly past the car window; and I 
could see that my comrade enjoyed my enjoy- 
ment. When we commenced to run into the 
city, at once I was on the tiptoe of. expectan- 
cy. Sim sat and grinned indulgently over my 
excitement and enthusiasm. 

Then we rolled into the Union Depot, and 
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I was amazed at the great structure of steel 
and stone and glass. With many other atoms 
of hustling, jostling humanity, we scrambled 
from the car and up the long flight of stairs 
leading from the tracks to the waiting-rooms 
and offices. Sim lugged Snip under an arm 
to prevent the little fellow's getting trampled 
under foot. In the big waiting-room we found 
seats and sat looking about us for some time. 
At last I gathered up courage to leave my 
comrade and stroll about the room. I was 
delighted with the place — ^the tile floors, the 
frescoed walls and ceilings, the massive pol- 
ished pillars; but I was awed by the bustle 
and clamor of the throng, and overawed by 
the impressive presence of the uniformed offi- 
cials and the megaphonic voice of the train- 
crier. 

* * Seen enough f ' ' Sim signaled upon his fin- 
gers, when at last I returned to his side. 

I nodded an affirmative, and we gathered 
up our things and moved out upon the street. 

I soon learned that I had abandoned the 
frying-pan for the fire. If the station had 
been clamor and bustle, the street was pande- 
monium and confusion absolute. The rattle 
of cabs and the rumble of heavy trucks and 
vans, the clang and buzz of street-cars, and 
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the thunder and whir of machinery — ^the inde- 
scribable and ,awful voice of a great dty re- 
joicing in its might and immensity — deafened 
me, and the never-endiog streams of people, 
with their jostling and elbowing, their shout- 
ing and bellowing, frightened me. 

I laid a trembling hand upon my compan- 
ioijL's arm, and he looked down at me, smiling 
reassuringly. 

*'You^re all right, Tad,'* he stooped and 
murmured in my ear; *^you shan't be hurt. 
This is just what I brought you here to see — 
to get used to. You'll have to face it some 
day — ^better sooner than later. It isn't half 
as bad as it appears on first sight; you'll get 
accustomed to it — and like it. Look at Snip. ' ' 

The dog was closely hugging his master's 
legs and shivering. 

^^Well, he's scared," I muttered pettishly. 

Sim chuckled. 

^^He's just a little nervous — ^like you," he 
replied. * * Come on. ' ' 

We tramped the city's main business thor- 
oughfare until the shades of evening began 
to gather. Gradually my fears wore away, 
and I found myself enjoying the sights and 
sounds that had so frightened me. Still, I 
was glad of Sim's protecting presence, and 
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shuddered when I thought that I might get 
lost from him. I took great delight in read- 
ing the innumerable signs, in peeping in 
show-windows, and in studying the different 
types of humanity around me; and I was 
loath to leave the street when Sim suggested 
that we adjourn to a restaurant for supper. 

We spent the night at a cheap lodging- 
house. As we had done at the restaurant, 
Sim, by his determined silence, compelled me 
to do all the talking. 

In our room was a table, and upon it were 
paper and envelopes, pen and ink. The sight 
of the writing materials brought to my mind 
my resolve to write to Colonel Bussell, and 
while my comrade sat dozing by the window, 
his feet upon the sill, I penned the following 
unique epistle: 

** colonel Russel dear sir. 

* ^ I am the boy that was at your house last 
night and I am glad I was there and got a 
quainted with you and I like you and I think 
you liked me or you would not have given me 
the Five dollar bill you did give me. but I 
think maybe you made a mistake to give me so 
much five dollars I mean I think you did not 
know how much you did give me. So I am 
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going to send it all the money back to you in 
this letter I mean this envelope and I hope 
you will get it all right, now I have a big 
surprise for you that will surprise you a hole 
lot as it did me for the deaf and dumb man 
that was not deaf and dumb that was at your 
house was your brother. His name is not Sim 
Hammer but is Sim Eussel or some other 
name Russel I do not know which and he is 
that young brother that went away from home 
that you told about. He told me so this morn- 
ing when we were by the water-tank waiting 
for the trane to come to the City and he does 
not know I am going to tell you. I guess that 
is all this time eccept I hope you will get this 
letter all right and the money all right and 
I am yours truly * * Tad Hammeb. ' ' 

'^P. S. 

** which you know is not my name any more 
than Sims name is Sim Hammer but he knows 
my name and his to.'* 

I directed the envelope and inserted the 
letter. Then I took the five-dollar bill from 
my pocket — ^and at once began to debate with 
myself whether I should risk sending it. 
Should I, or should I not ? I ought to do so, 
I argued; yet it might get lost or stolen. I 
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had heard of such things. And Colonel Eus- 
sellhad given it to me; of course he meant 
for me to keep it. But it was such a large 
sum! What should I do? I cut the matter 
short by returning the money to my pocket 
and adding this second postscript to my let- 
ter: 

'^p. s. 

**I do not send the money which I said I 
sent but I will keep it till I see you for fear it 
might get lost or stold in the Mails and you 
will know from this that it has not been. ' ' 

Then I hastened to seal the envelope, that 
I might not again change my mind. 

**Sim/' I called a moment later. 

* * Huh f he replied sleepily. 

^^I'm going downstairs a minute.*' 

^^Uh-huh.'' 

My feet pattered down the flights of stairs 
to the office. Of the pert young woman be- 
hind the desk I inquired : 

^^ Where can I get a postage stamp f 

In answer she tossed one out to me. 

'^How muchr' I asked. 

^^Two cents, of course. '* 

*^But I used an envelope and some of your 
paper that I found in my room/' I explained. 
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^^Two cents," she repeated, parrot-like, 
tilting her nose aloft and vigorously chewing 
her lump of gum. 

I paid her, dropped my letter into the mail- 
box near the front door, and set out on my re- 
turn to our department, feeling that I had 
done a conmaendable thing, but worrying a 
little that I had not enclosed the money. 

Sim was disrobing when I re-entered the 
room, and soon both of us were abed. As I 
was dropping asleep he roused me with : 

'^Tadl'' 

'^Whatr' I answered, startled. 

*^You wrote to Colonel JohnEussell, my 
brother. ' ' 

^'Why — ^why — ^how do you knowf'^ I cried, 
starting to a sitting posture and peering down 
into his face — dim and shadowy in the faint 
light of the room. 

*^I chanced to glance at the blotter you 
used,'' he chuckled. 

Then he put an arm around me, drew me 
down to him, and, giving me a convulsive hug, 
murmured tenderly: **It's all right, boy I 
Your letter won't do any harm; and it won't 
do any good — except to lejt me know how 
much you love me. Good night, laddie — ^aud 
God bless you ! " 



CHAPTER IX 

At simrise next morning Sim and Snip and 
I were out upon the street. It had rained in 
the night, and the air was sweet and cool. We 
ate breakfast at a neat and clean little res- 
taurant just around the comer from our lodg- 
ing-house. Sim, by his policy of resolute si- 
lence, again compelled me to order the meal 
and to communicate with him by means of the 
deaf-and-dumb sign manual. The waiter 
stared hard at us, but did not remark upon 
our unusual behavior. However, he did re- 
mark upon the presence of Snip, and threat- 
ened to eject the dog, but smilingly consented 
to let him remain when I ordered a small 
steak and a bowl of milk for the diminutive 
fellow. 

Out upon the street again, in the midst of 
the growing din and clamor of the new day, 
that was rising in pitch and swelling in vol- 
ume every minute, Sim said to me : 

**You want to buy a sack of nuts at some 
fruit-stand we pass. Tad. We're going to 

191 
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saunter up to the Statehouse, and you may 
stay there, feeding the squirrels and looking 
over the building, while I go and transact a 
little business I have in mind.'* 

** Business?" I ejaculated, looking up at 
him, and finding it impossible to associate my 
comrade with the strenuous word. '' Busi- 
ness?'' 

^^Yes, business!" he snapped, very irri- 
tably. **Now, don't ask a string of ques- 
tions." 

I had no intention of questioning him, and 
his sharp words hurt me. So we walked some 
distance in silence. But I observed that he 
was excited, and that he appeared to be fever- 
ishly anxious or concerned about something, 
glancing furtively from side to side, nervous- 
ly fumbling the buttons of his coat, and chew- 
ing up and spitting out one toothpick after 
another. And I wondered and worried, and 
ended by forgiving him and bestowing upon 
him my heartfelt pity. 

We were passing the site of a great build- 
ing in the course of construction. The high 
board fence inclosing the skeleton pile was 
aflame with circus posters. I stopped instant- 
ly and gazed, and continued to gaze, in un- 
speakable delight at the pictured array of 
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bespangled clowns and bedizzened acrobats, 
of tropic monsters and arctic wonders. 

^^Oh, Siml'^Icriedatlast. 

*^Come on/^ he urged me; but still I tar- 
ried. 

Then I read the date-line at the bottom of 
the rainbow-colored display, and 

'^Oh, Sim! It^s to be here to-day!" 

^'Yes — ^yes!'' he muttered impatiently. 
''But don't stand there staring; come on.'* 
Then, seeing that I was grieved over his 
words and manner: ''I'm in a hurry, Tad, or 
I'd let you look as long as you like. Don't 
mind my impatience; I'm hardly myself this 
morning. I'll hurry through with what I have 
to do, and then we'll see the parade at ten 
o'clock and go to the show this afternoon. 
How '11 that suit you?" 

"Bully!" I cried, in ecstasy of joy at the 
prospect. 

"All right; that's the way we'll arrange it, 
then." 

We reached the Statehouse square. He 
pushed open the iron gate at the comer of the 
grounds and, motioning me to enter, said : 

"Now, you stay here till I come back; don't 
leave this yard. I'll take Snip with me; dogs 
are not allowed in the inclosure. You can 
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feed the squirrels and pigeons, and then go 
and look over the building. I won't be gone 
long. Good-bye. ' ' 

And he whirled and hurried away. 

I swept my eyes around the yard. Before 
me rose the great pile of dark-gray stone, its 
massive pillars and broad terraces, its arched 
doorways and inamense gilded dome filling 
me with profound admiration. Upon the 
short, velvety grass thousands of dewdrops 
caught and held the rays of the morning sun 
and sparkled like jewels of fire. Pigeons 
strutted and fluttered along the asphalt 
walks, and gray squirrels clung chattering to 
the rough-barked trees or loped gracefully 
across the green sward, their bushy tails wav- 
ing saucily. 

Slowly I circled the big building, viewing 
it from all sides. I fed the squirrels and 
pigeons, and fell into silent, worshipful rap- 
ture over the beds of beautiful flowers. 

And all the while I was wondering what 
had taken Sim away and how soon he would 
return. I was more concerned over his 
strange behavior than I cared to own. Would 
lie come back intoxicated T No ! I could not 
— I would not doubt him ; he had given me his 
promise. But what ailed him, and why had 
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he gone away? What was the mysterious 
business so urgently demanding his atten- 
tion! 

I sauntered back to the gate I had entered. 
My comrade was not there. Heaving a deep 
sigh of disappointment, I turned away and 
retraced my steps to the building. A short 
while I sat upon the steps, thinking. A few 
people passed in and out of the yawning por- 
tal, but no one gave me the least attention. I 
was indescribably lonely. 

Presently I arose and timidly, tremblingly 
made my way into the dusky interior. The 
immensity of the great circular rotunda awed 
me. I moved cautiously here and there, 
studying the pattern of the tesselated floor 
and gazing at the oil portraits that graced the 
walls. Then I climbed the wide marble stair- 
way leading — ^I knew not whither ! I peeped 
into the Senate chamber — and drew back has- 
tily; its silent emptiness appalled me. The 
musty, peculiar smell of thousands of old 
books attracted me to the open door of the 
library. I looked in, and marveled at the 
vast array of massy tomes and meager vol- 
umes, and wondered idly if the librarian 
knew all they contained; but I did not dare 
to enter, for, early as it was, many be-specta- 
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cled persons of both sexes were already at 
work reading and writing industriously, and 
I feared to intrude. 

Ah I what was that just ahead of me? 
^ ^ Relic Room. ' ' I had heard of it ; I knew a 
treat was in store for me — if I could muster 
up courage to invade the sacred precincts. I 
drew a deep breath, squared my shoulders — 
and recklessly crossed the portal. 

And, ah, how I feasted and reveled — and 
forgot my worriment, the flight of time, 
everything! I smiled superiorly at the an- 
cient flintlock musket, and gloated covetously 
over the modern repeating rifle. I stood rev- 
erently silent before the case containing flat- 
tened musket-balls, battered canteens and 
rusted swords and bayonets, and felt a chok- 
ing sob in my throat as I gazed upon the tat- 
tered remnants of battle-flags and banners. 
And I forgot the place — ^the hour — ^myself, 
and was a soldier in the field, fighting the bat- 
tles of the republic — charging and firing, con- 
quering and rejoicing ! 

I was brought back to a sense of my 
surroundings by the man in charge of the 
place laying a hand upon my shoulder and 
saying : 

** Visitors are requested to register/* 
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With the words he pointed to a big, canvas- 
bound book lying upon a desk near me. 

I picked up a pen and wrote *^Tad Ham- 
mer, ' Mn a heavy, boyish hand. Then I hesi- 
tated over the address. Should I put it down 
^^ Babylon "I The person whose name just 
preceded mine had signed * * City. ' ' Should I 
do the same? Why not? And I did. 

The caretaker, looking over my shoulder, 
remarked: ^*Tad Hammer, eh? I used to 
know a fellow by the name of Hammer — Sim 
Hammer. You're not a relative, of course?'' 

I looked up at the man, for a fleeting mo- 
ment studying his features while collecting 
my wits. I noted that he was of middle age, 
with a round, good-humored face and a brist- 
ling white mustache. 

^ * No, I — I guess not, ' ' I made answer to his 
implied question; ^*not that I know of, any- 
how. ' ' 

^'I don't suppose you are," he smiled; 
^ * you don 't look anything like him. He was 
an odd-looking genius, and as odd, and as 
much of a genius, as he looked. 

'^When did you know him?" I asked, in as 
careless a tone and manner as I could com- 
mand. 

We were alone in the room, and no doubt 
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time was hanging heavy upon the man's 
hands, no doubt he was glad of the diversion 
I promised to aflford him ; for now he settled 
himself comfortably in an arm-chair, pointed 
to another, and, as I dropped into it, said : 

^^Let me see. It was ten or twelve years 
ago — ^yes, ten or twelve years ago. ' ' 

^ * Did you know him well ? ' ' 

*^Well, yes — ^I might say I did, I guess. I 
was with him one whole summer down on the 
Ohio River. Poor, good-hearted Sim ! ' ' shak- 
ing iis head in reminiscent sadness. *^I don't 
suppose he ever intentionally harmed but one 
soul in the world — and that was himself. I '11 
never see him again, though; he's dead." 

^^/5 he!" I ejaculated. 

* ' Yes, ' ' he went on, unheeding the surprise 
and incredulity evidenced in my manner of 
expression; **he went up in a steamboat ex- 
plosion. ' ' 

^^Oh!" 

**Yes." 

** Didn't he ever— ever come downf^^ 

*'0h, he came down, all right, I reckon," 
he smiled, *'but his body was never found. 
He's dead — ^been dead ten or twelve years." 

It was with difficulty that I repressed a gig- 
gle. The caretaker's honest and positive 
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statement of Sim's death, coupled with the 
fact that the man he had in mind was still 
alive and in the flesh, appealed to me as very 
funny, and the absurd though presented itself 
that if Sim were not alive he was a most er- 
ratic and perverse ghost, or an exceedingly 
lively corpse. However, I curbed my risibili- 
ties and asked quietly, with forced calm- 
ness: 

**W(m*t you tell me about it — the steam- 
boat explosion?'' 

Ah, if he could have guessed how much in- 
terest I had in that particular catastrophe — 
what reason I had for such interest ! 

**Well," he said, *Mt's been a good while 
ago, and I can't remember much about it — 
didn't know much about it, in fact, for it hap- 
pened in the night, and was all over before 
anybody could think what had happened. At 
that time I was a pilot on the Ohio, and that 
summer I was piloting the Grampus — ^towing 
a show-boat from one town to another. This 
Sim Hammer was the comedian of the troupe, 
and a pretty fair one. I got well acquainted 
with him, and after the show was over of 
nights we used to run around the town to- 
gether. He was an all-right fellow, straight 
as a string with his friends, but, like many 
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another good fellow, he would drink and gam- 
ble some. 

^'Most of the show people slept on their 
own boat, but a few of them had berths on 
the Grampus, and Hammer was among the 
number. One night they showed at Williams- 
port, and after the show was over we pulled 
out up the river. About three miles above 
Marietta the boilers let go. The Grampus 
was a perfect wreck and went to the bottom. 
Of the dozen or more people on board only 
three or four escaped. Most of these were 
killed outright; the rest drowned. When I 
came to myself I was in the middle of the 
river, hanging onto a plank. The show-boat 
came drifting down past me, all the women 
and girls on it screaming and wringing their 
hands; and the men threw a line to me and 
pulled me aboard. 

'^Some of the bodies were recovered, but 
Hammer's was never found. I stayed around 
a day or two and then pulled out for the 
West. I'd had enough of the river to last 
a lifetime, and I saw there was going to 
be an inquest and an investigation, and I 
didn't want to be mixed up in the thing. I 
came back from the West a few years ago, 
got this job here, and been holding it ever 
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since. There's no excitement nor danger 
about it. 

He laughed softly. 

' ' Did you know any of the other people of 
the show?" I asked eagerly, hardly able to 
control my voice. 

*'I had a passing acquaintance with several 
of them, ' ' he replied, putting up his hand to 
hide a yawn, ^'but Hammer was the only one 
I knew well. Then, I was on speaking terms 
with the manager of the troupe. He occupied 
a stateroom on the Grampus, and was lost, 
with all his books and papers. That was one 
reason why they never could be certain about 
the names of those killed and drowned ; thea- 
ter folks, you know, many times have as- 
sumed names. Hammer dropped a hint to 
me once that that wasn 't his real name ; but 
he may have been joking — ^he nearly always 
was. The saddest thin^ about the explosion 
was the death of a young couple and their 
baby. ' ' I listened with an intensity that was 
painful. Was it coming at last — a revelation 
of the secret of my life, my name, the names 
of my parents ? * ' The husband was the leader 
of the orchestra — a quiet fellow, without 
much force of character — and his wife was a 
sweet, cheerful little woman. Hammer 
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thought the world and all of that woman and 
her baby. I could see that, though he never 
said anything about it, and I often wondered 
what it all meant. The husband and wife 
drowned in each other's arms; the baby was 
never found — if I remember right.'* 

*'And what — ^what was — their names?'' 
I could barely articulate the words. 

*^I can't recall," he said, again yawning, 
'4f I ever knew." Then, rising: *'Well, I 
must dust around here a little; I'll go to sleep 
if I sit still much longer. Come in again 
some day." 

I took the hint — and my departure. 

My feet fairly flew down the marble stairs 
and out into the grounds. Surely Sim would 
be waiting for me at the gate. And should I 
tell him what I had heard, or should I not? 

But he was not at the gate. I looked in all 
directions, but could see nothing of him. Im- 
mediately the tormenting fiend of worriment 
was again gnawing at my heart. What had 
become of my comrade? What was keeping 
him ? And what if he did not return at all ! 
I shuddered at the thought. 

But hark ! The sound of a band playing in 
the distance, then the blast of a trumpet near 
at hand I 
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People began to gather in groups along the 
street and chatter and laugh, and heads be- 
gan to appear at the open windows of the 
buildings opposite. 

''The parade's a-comin', Jimmy!" I heard 
one street gamin call to another. 

''You bet!'' was the wildly ecstatic reply. 
"Whoopee!" 

For the moment I forgot all about my ab- 
sent comrade. I mounted the low stone wall 
and hung over the iron fence. The parade 
was coming ! I saw the head of it a short dis- 
tance up the street — a man upon a milk-white 
horse, followed by an elephant in gold and 
crimson trappings. Slowly they drew nearer 
— and nearer; more and more distinctly 
sounded tlie strains and peals of music. 
A band was playing a lively air. Across the 
street two small darkies began to clap their 
hands and dance, much to the amusement of 
the onlookers. 

I devoted my rapt attention to the ad- 
vancing parade. Now the big elephant was 
passing, and horsemen and a long string of 
cages began to appear. And there were the 
ponies ! Oh, glory 1 And the golden chariot 
— and the camels ! 

The last gilded cage rumbled past ; the cal- 
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liope wheezed and fizzed and tooted out of 
sight. I turned and jumped down from my 
perch. There stood Sim smiling at me. 

'^Why — ^how long have you been here?" I 
inquired. 

' * Just a few minutes. ' ' 

^'Where's Snip!'' 

*' Peeping through the fence at you — 
there," jerking his thumb. **Did you enjoy 
the parade I ' ' 

''You bet! Did you see it, Sim?" 

*'A part of it. Come on; let's take a seat 
on the edge of the wall outside — out there 
with Snip. I want to talk with you a little 
while. ' ' 

When we were comfortably seated he re- 
sumed: ''Now you're to play the part of 
father confessor, and I'm to be a penitent 
come to confessional. Tad." 

His tone and manner were gay, but hidden 
gravity peeped from his dark eyes. I vaguely 
understood what his words implied, but I 
could not fathom their true import. He had 
done something he knew I would consider 
wrong, and meant to confess his guilt. But 
what was his misdeed? He had not been 
drinking, of that I was sure. What had he 
done ? He went on : 
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**I'm going to ask you a few questions, by 
way of preliminary, Tad. Answer promptly 
and fearlessly. Da I need a new suit of 
clothes ? ' ' 

' * Yes, of course, ' ' I replied, perplexed and 
wondering. 

^^But I could get along without ^em, ehf 

'^Y-e-s, you could.^^ 

''Good! I'm glad to hear you say that. 
Now, do yov, need new duds ? ' ' 

''Y-e-s, I guess so — a little." 

''Could you do without 'em?" 

"Why, I — ^I reckon so." 

"Bully! I'm more than pleased to hear 
you say that. And you've seen the pa- 
rade?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"And you don't care particularly to go to 
the show this afternoon?" 

"Why — ^why " I stammered, closely 

searching his countenance. "What do you 
mean, Sim?" 

"Just this, Tad. There's no new clothes 
for us, no show for us; my money's all gone. 
In one short hour I gambled away every red 
cent I had — over thirty dollars." 

' ' Oh, Sim ! " I cried, horrified for the mo- 
ment at what seemed to me — an unsophisti- 
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cated country lad — a revelation of the utter- 
most depravity. 

He gulped once or twice, but made no reply 
to my outburst of feeling. 

''And that was the business you had to — 
to 'tend to ? " I questioned. 

He nodded. 

*'And it's what made you so nervous, so — 
so cross f this morning?" 

' ' Don 't prod me too deep, laddie, ' ' he said, 
with a sad smile. ' ' It hurts — ^hurts like hell I 
You don't know what it means to have a mill- 
stone about your neck and be sunk in the 
slough of despond. But I feel better since I Ve 
confessed. I would have come to you with a 
lie on my lips to account for the loss of the 
money if I could have done it ; but, some way, 
I couldn% Tad. I don't care anything about 
the miserable aflfair, except on your account ; 
but you've put so much confidence in me. 
Then you need clothes, and you wanted to go 
to the show, and " 

''Sim, I've got money." 

"You have? Oh, a few of the small coins 
I 've given you from time to time. ' ' 

"No, I've got a lot of money— nearly ten 
dollars. ' ' 

"Whatl" 
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"I have, Sim/ ^ 

*^You^re joking.'^ 

*^No,sir." 

I drew forth the five-dollar bill Colonel 
Russell had given me and handed it to my 
companion. Then I fished a lot of small coins 
from my pocket and dropped them into his 
palm. Suddenly his lips grew pallid and his 
features began to twitch. 

* ' Tad ! ' ^ he said hoarsely. 

'*Huh?" — concerned at his change in ap- 
pearance. 

*' Where did you get this money, boyf 

*^You gave me the diange, Sim.'' 

^'Iknow. But the bill!" 

I was silent. 

*^Tell me — tell me, lad, that you didn't 
steal it from Mrs. Perkins 1" 

I was so thunderstruck — so dumbfounded 
at his implied accusation, that I could not an- 
swer him. 

' ' Tell me ! " he cried sharply, catching me 
by the arm and giving me a smart shake. 

I was so miserable over the thought that 
he doubted my honesty that I could not utter 
a word in explanation or defense, and I burst 
into tears. 

* * Great heaven ! " he groaned. * ' Tad — ^lad- 
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die, I know you couldn't do it I Tell me you 
didn't!" 

'^I didn't I" I almost screamed, dashing the 
tears from my eyes. *'Sim, I didn't P^ 

''You say you didn't, Tad?" 

''Yes, IdoP' 

"Then I believe you. But why didn't you 
answer me at first — and what made you 
cry!" 

"Because you — ^you thought me dishon- 
est," I sobbed. 

"I understand you, boy," he murmured 
softly, tenderly. "I didn't doubt you, though; 
I was just anxious to hear you declare your 
innocence. I couldn't think where else you 
got the money. Now tell me where you did 
get it." 

" Colonel Russell gave it to me." 

He looked me full in the eyes for several 
seconds. Apparently satisfied I was telling 
the truth, he said : 

"My brother gave it to you. How did it 
happen — ^how came he to give it to you I ' ' 

' ' I don 't know ; he just gave it to me. ' ' 

"You didn't ask him for it?" 

"No, 5ir/" indignantly. 

"It's like him," my comrade muttered, as 
if talking to himself, "About the only dis- 
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tinct recollection I have of him is his coming 
home on visits when I was a small boy and 
giving me spending money. You shouldn't 
have taken it, though, Tad." 

''I didn't want to — ^I told him I oughtn't 
to ; but he made me. " 

^^ That's like him, too," Sim smiled. ''He 
was always strong-willed — and a little arro- 
gant. I didn't get a square deal when they 
parceled out the mental traits and qualities 
in our family. They gave my brother all the 
strength of dharacter, all the virtues, and 
gave me all the weakness of character, all the 
passions and appetites. I'm not begging off, 
Tad — ^not trying to throw the blame of my 
misdoings on the shoulders of others; but I 
do firmly believe this : There 's more of physi- 
cal and mental infirmity in the world than 
there is of moral perversity." Then, reflec- 
tively : ' ' W-e-U, we '11 use the money ; we need 
it. We'll get us some cheap summer duds 
and go to the show. We can't buy very prince- 
ly raiment with this amount, though" — ^look- 
ing ruefully at the money in his hand. Then, 
with sudden resolution: ''I know what I'll do 
— I'll try the old game again." 

''You — ^you don't mean that you'll gamble, 
again, do— do you, Sim?" I questioned. 
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**No— no I'^ he replied shortly, with an irri- 
table shake of the head. Then he sat silent, 
his eyes on the gronnd. 

*^Sim,^^ I ventured. 

^'What?'' 

**Was your father richf 

**No; he owned a small farm and worked 
hard for a living.*' 

**Was he worth a thousand dollars f 

'* Perhaps. '* 

*^Two thousand f 

*' Probably.*' 

^^Whew!" I whistled. 

My boyish ideas of wealth were rather 
crude, and the figures appealed to me as rep- 
resenting a large sum. 

*'Did you ever get your share, Simf I 
asked. 

* ' All I deserved, I presume, ' ' he made an- 
swer. 

^^How much?'' 

**A college education." 

''Was that all?" 

*'A11? It was more than the others got — 
more than I 've made good use of. ' ' 

''But," I insisted, "didn't your father 
leave you something when he died?" 

He smiled broadly but sadly as he replied : 
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'^Not much, I presume, Tad; there couldn't 
have been much to leave to anybody. ' ' Then, 
shaking his head and mouthing grotesquely 
at me: '^No — ^no, ladl I'm not a disinherited 
scion of nobility traveling incognito ; as I 've 
tried to impress upon you, I'm just what I 
appear to be — a common, worthless scalawag. 
Don't get any other idea in your head, my 
boy. 

*^Were you at home wben your parents 
died, Sim?" was my next question. 

He shook his head. 

^* Haven't you ever been back since you 
went away to college 1 ' ' 

^^No." 

^^ Maybe there was some money left you, 
then." 

*^Tad, you mercenary little wretch!" he 
laughed, the old look of reckless hardihood 
back in his face. **I tell you there wasn't 
any money to leave to anybody — ^probably not 
a cent. And, laddie" — fondly laying a hand 
upon my shoulder — * * what good would money 
do me to-day, if I had it; what would I do 
with it?" 

''Keep it, of course," I answered. 

''But I wouldn't; I'd gamble it away." 

*'No, you wouldn't, Sim!" I said plead- 
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ingly, grieved to hear him make such a dec- 
laration. * * Say you wouldn 't 1 ' ^ 

^But I would, Tad. I know myself.'^ 

^ No, sir I " I maintained stoutly. 

^Why wouldn't I!" 

^You're not going to gamble any more.^^ 

^Oh, that's it— eh r' 

*Yes." 

^ Well, I'm not making any prondses.'^ 

^ Yes — ^yes, you must 1 ' ' 

*No more promises*'^ 

^Yes." 

^No." 

* Please 1'^ 

^Hush!" 

^Please, Sim!" 

*You persistent little pest!'* 

^Promise me, Sim!" 

*W-e-ll, then, I promise you. Now shut 
up!" 

We arose and sauntered down the street, 
Snip at our heels. On a busy comer Sim 
stopped and slyly whispered in my ear : 

^ ^ Tad, we need a little more filthy lucre in 
our business, and here's where I mean to 
make a try for it. No matter what happens, 
don't get excited or worried; and, above all, 
don't forget I'm deaf and dumb." 
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^* What 're you going to do?" I inquired in 
concern. 

^* Never mindl'' — shaking his head and 
frowning. 

An open carriage was coming around the 
comer, a few yards from the curb, the hand- 
some span of gray horses prancing and toss- 
ing their heads. A driver in livery sat upon 
the front seat ; and a well-dressed gentleman 
and lady lolled among the cushions in the rear 
end of the vehicle. The man was of middle 
age, with pursy figure and rubicund features. 
He wore a silk tile and had a carnation in his 
buttonhole. The woman was elderly, gray- 
haired and sweet-faced. 

I stood taking all this in, without effort and 
without interest — and wondering what Sim 
had in mind. Suddenly he left my side and 
shambled toward the middle of the street, 
right across the course of the advancing 
vehicle. I think I should have forgot myself, 
and my comrade 's admonition, and called out 
a warning to him ; but ere I could shape my 
lips the curvetting horses were upon him. I 
heard the driver rip out an oath and saw him 
tug frantically at the lines. Then I saw Sim 
go down in the dust and roll over and over 
\mder the horses* fe^t. 
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* * Oh, Sim ! Sim I " I screamed, and recklessly- 
dashed toward the spot where he had been 
knocked down. Snip accompanied me, yelp- 
ing shrilly. 

The carriage came to a quick stop; the 
driver stood up and shouted for someone to 
rescue the prostrate man. Other vehicles 
jammed in around the one that had come to a 
halt; as by miracle a crowd gathered and 
surged toward the scene of the accident. The 
lady in the carriage was wringing her hands 
and moaning; the gentleman was swearing. 
A policeman forced his way to the spot and 
dragged Sim from his perilous position be- 
tween the front wheels of the conveyance, and 
jerked him to his feet. My comrade was 
trembling all over and could hardly stand. 
His clothing was dust-covered and awry; 
one side of his face was scratched and 
bleeding. 

* * Oh, Sim ! * ^ I cried, in my anxiety entirely 
forgetting the role he was playing — the role 
I was expected to play. '^Are you much 
hurt!" 

And I caught his hand and squeezed it af- 
fectionately. 

He gave me a fleeting, dazed glance — and 
an almost imperceptible wink. Then at once 
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was I enlightened — and reassured and com- 
forted. 

**Come along with me/^ grunted the po- 
liceman, pulling at my comrade's arm. 

^^What are you going to do with himf I 
inquired in quick consternation. 

''Lock him up,'' the officer grunted; ''he's 
drunk. ' ' 

' ' No, he isn 't I " I protested. ' ' No, he isn 't I 
He's just deaf and dumb; he couldn't bear 
the carriage." 

"Well, I reckon he could have seen it/' 

' * But he didn H see it, " I pleaded in exten- 
uation of my comrade's seeming heedlessness. 

"Well, if he's such a fool that he can't look 
out for himself, I guess I'd better take care 
of him." 

*'ril take care of him." 

''Your' 

And the people around us tittered. 

"Yes, sir," I answered valiantly; "he's 
my father." 

"Ohl" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And you say he's deaf and dumb!" 

"Yes, sir — ^uh-huh" — ^very earnestly. 

"What did you mean by talking to him, 
then — ^huh ! ' ' — sharply and suspiciously. 
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*^I wasn't talking to him, I was talking at 
him, ' ' I lied lamely but desperately. 

The people around us hawhawed; and the 
blue-coated policeman smiled grimly down at 
me, in pitying contempt and incredulity. I do 
not know what he would have decided to do 
but at that moment Snip, who had been fawn- 
ing about his master's legs, took it upon him- 
self to squat upon his haunches and hold up 
his fore paws, whining piteously. The of- 
ficer's stern visage relaxed into a broad grin 
—and again set hard and firm. Then he said 
crustily : 

^ * Boy, you 're lying. Your father 's a fake 
— ^he's working a game; I've seen it worked 
before. But take him with you; and get off 
the street." 

We three scalawags were moving away 
from the spot, when the man in the carriage 
called to us ; and I left Sim and Snip at the 
edge of the curb and approached the side of 
the vehicle. 

^*Is the fellow much hurt!" the gentleman 
asked gruflBy, keenly eying me. 

^^I — I don't know," I stammered; **I — ^I 
guess not." 

' ^ Poor man ! ' ' the lady remarked pityingly. 
**I hope he isn't. It was so careless of John 
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to knock him down. Take this money and 
give it to him ; and have him see a doctor. ^ ' 

And she dropped a handful of silver into 
my ready palm. 

I thanked her ; and as I moved away from 
the carriage I heard her companion mutter: 
' ^ Frauds — ^you can bet ; probably travel with 
the show. Bah!'' 

Sim and I set out slowly along the crowded 
thoroughfare, Snip frisking and whining 
about us and impeding our progress. On the 
next comer my comrade paused and remark- 
ed, a humorous twinkle in his black eyes : 

*^Well, Tad, the game did work. But I 
thought for a little while it was all up with 
me ; thought that policeman was going to hale 
me off to the city bastile. How much money 
did the old lady give you ! ' ' 

* ^ Nearly four dollars, ' ' I mumbled, finger- 
ing over the coins. ^ 

**Humph!'' he grunted ungraciously. *'It 
comes near being a case of the candle not be- 
ing worth the game. I judged that good old 
woman to be more liberal." 

*^I don't want you to do anything of the 
kind again, Sim," I pouted; *'I was scared, 
and " 

* ' I know you were, laddie, ' ' he said kindly ; 
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**and I promise you I won't try it again.'* 
Then, with a short laugh and a rueful shake 
of the head : ' ' I came near carrjring the thing 
out too literally, too realistically. I really 
stumbled and fell; and, for the moment, I 
feared I was going to be trampled. I meant 
to let the horses knock me down, but not un- 
der their feet. I don't care to try the game 
any more; the reward isn't worth the risk. 
Come on; we'll spend our ill-gotten gain in 
riotous living." 

''That's what it is, Sim— ill-gotten gain," 
I grumbled; **and I don't like " 

* ' Shut up ! " he cried, playfully clapping a 
hand over my mouth. ''I've promised you I 
won't do the like again. So, there!" 

I was subdued and thoughtful as I con- 
tinued at his side along the street. 

We stopped at a clothing-store and pur- 
chased each of us a complete new outfit — ^linen 
suits, canvas shoes, straw hats, and shirts, 
and collars and ties. Then we had dinner; 
and returned to our room at the lodging- 
house. 

When Sim had shaved, and dressed himself 
in his new clothes, he looked handsome — really 
handsome ; and I was delightedly surprised at 
the remarkable change in his appearance. He 
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walked about the room, his head erect, his 
shoulders thrown back, viewing himself in the 
small mirror. Then he stopped and looked at 
me, took me by the arm and slowly turned me 
round, inspecting me on all sides. 

*'Tad,^' he grinned, **you're quite a little 
gentleman in your new togs.'* 

*^And you're quite a big gentleman, Sim,'' 
I laughed in reply. 

He simply smiled, smoothing and patting 
his coat and pulling the collar this way and 
that. Then he said: 

'* Yes, Tad. Clothes go far toward making 
the civilized man ; the want of them, the sav- 
age. Yet the meanest cur may wear the cost- 
liest collar. Eeally I had no idea I could look 
half so decent; it's been a long while since I 
tried. But I must be careful. The scalawag 
who attempts to rise above the level of the 
common herd courts a sand-bagging at the 
hands of fate — or the hands of his friends. 
* Wherever you see a head hit it !' is the motto 
of the multitude." 

Then, briskly : 

**But let's be off for the show-ground. 
We'll leave our things here. It's a lucky 
thing we paid for three days' lodging, in ad- 
vance, for our money has gone glimmering. 
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We Ve barely enough left to take us into the 
show. ' ' 

'*IVe got thirty cents in change/' I re- 
marked. 

**Good!'* he laughed. ^*I think I'll make 
you treasurer of this company of scalawags, 
Tad; you're developing a head for business." 

We merrily clattered down the stairs and 
out upon the street, each frankly admiring 
the appearance of the other — ^and Snip ad- 
miring us both. 



CHAPTEE X 

The show-ground lay out in the east end of 
the city, a good two miles from the business 
section. 

Sim and Snip and I strolled along the 
broad residence street leading directly east 
from the statehouse. It was a little past 
noon; and all nature seemed to be indulging 
in a mid-day siesta. The birds uttered no 
sound but a half -plaintive, half-petulant chirp 
now and then; the leaves of the trees hung 
motionless, and the flowers drooped their 
heads and dozed. The hot sunshine dappled 
the pavement with sharply-defined splotches 
of white light and black shade ; and the thor- 
oughfare was deserted, save a slow-moving 
pedestrian here and there or an occasional 
vehicle whirling toward the show-ground. 

When we had covered about one-half the 
distance to our destination my comrade 
paused, wiped the sweat from his forehead 
and said : 

* * Tad, what do you think of that place ! ^ ^ 

221 
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We had been admiring and commenting up- 
on the fine residences along our way. 

* * Oh, it 's beautiful 1^*1 declared rapturous- 
ly, closely observing the house and grounds 
he indicated. 

The mansion was of brown stone, with 
broad pillared piazzas and many gables and 
dormer windows. It stood in the center of a 
large lawn; and about it were trees, and 
walks, and beds of flowers — and a plashing 
fountain. 

*^How would you like to live there? ^^ Sim 
asked, smiling. 

*^I'd like to,'^ I repUed, *^if— if— »' 

^'Well!'^ 

*'If I could have you and Snip with me,'* I 
completed. 

He laughed softly. Then, after a momen- 
tary silence, he remarked — smiling and shak- 
ing his head: ''You ask too much. Tad. You 
couldn't live in a place like that, and still as- 
sociate with scalawags. And you wouldn't 
desire to, perhaps. For there's nothing more 
fickle than human constancy; and nothing 
more constant than human fickleness." This 
he said with a show of bitterness that was un- 
usual to him. ''The status of an individual 
is man-made not God-ordained ; and when you 
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gain a home like that— if you ever do— you'll 
have to cut the acquaintance of Snip and 
me.'' 

^*Well, I wonH!'' I asserted valiantly. 

*'You won't!" 

*^No,Iwon't." 

**Why?" 

** Because I love you and Snip— that's 
why." 

^'Ohl" 

^'Yes, sirr' 

**Well, perhaps you'd form the acquaint- 
ance of other people that you'd like better 
than Snip and me, and have no use for ns-^ 
eh?" 

^* Pshaw!" I exclaimed in disgust. Then, 
as a quick afterthought: *^ Maybe they 
wouldn't have any use for me; wouldn't love 
me as you and Snip do. " 

*'True" — ^and he added soberly, his lips 
compressed: ** There's one thing sure, though, 
Tad." 

**What?" 

* * You '11 never have a home like that as long 
as you're a roaming rascal with me; you'll 
have to get into the harness — and quit frisk- 
ing about the green fields of vagabondia. It 's 
simpty a question of what you really desire — 
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and whether you're willing to pay the price. 
Let 's be moving along. ' ' 

**Sim," I said, as we resumed our way, 
'* maybe my people were rich and left me a 
home like that — left me a fortune." 

He turned upon me and answered sternly : 

**Stop right there, Tad. I see you've got 
a streak of the romantic in you ; and the soon- 
er you cut it out, the better. Perhaps I'm a 
little to blame for not telling you about your 
parents ; but I will tell you — tell you all, when 
I can make up my mind to do it. I '11 say this 
now, however : your parents were very poor, 
and left you nothing — not a cent. You'll have 
to make your own way in the world ; and I 'm 
glad of it. It's the only thing that'll make a 
man of you. Don't get any more scion-of -no- 
bility, prince-and-the-pauper notions in your 
cranium, laddie." 

And he fondly patted my cheek. 

*^My parents are dead, Sim!" I remarked 
casually. 

^*0f course." 

^'They were killed in a steamboat explo- 
sion ! ' ' 

* * Yes ' ' — absent-mindedly. 

**And you were on the boat, and people 
thought you were killed ; and — 
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*^Heyl'' he cried sharply, staring down 
at me. ** Where 'd you learn all that, 
Tad?" 

I had to giggle a little while at his unbound- 
ed surprise; then I told him, as we walked 
along, of all the care-taker of the relic-room 
had revealed to me. When I had finished, he 
laughed heartily. At last he said, serio-com- 
ically puckering his features : 

**Tad, you're a wonder! Pumping old Jim 
Waters, the pilot ! I had no idea he was in this 
part of the country; rather supposed him 
dead. Tad — Tad ! ' ' — again laughing — ' ^ it 
won't do to let you loose round the statehouse 
any more; the next thing you'll be unearth- 
ing state secrets and causing a civil revolu- 
tion." 

On reaching the show-ground we found a 
large crowd assembled. The tents were up; 
the side-shows were doing a rushing business. 
Sim and Snip and I sauntered leisurely here 
and there, looking at everything of interest 
that presented itself. I was delighted with 
all I saw ; Sim, apparently, was pleased at my 
pleasure; and Snip was disgusted with the 
whole thing — disdainfully snijBSng his disap- 
proval. 

As we were passing one of the side-shows, 
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the barker in front waved a hand and called : 
' ' Hello, Sim 1 Hello, Sim Hammer ! ' ' 

**Why, hello, Jackl" Sim responded. 

**Give us a wag of y'r paw, old man!'^ the 
fellow cried. 

Sim advanced, and they shook hands. 

**You're looking prosperous,'^ the barker 
grinned. *^ Living on the interest of y'r 
money f 

*^ Hardly, '* Sim laughed. 

**Tou're not on y'r uppers, though f 

^^ Nearly. '* 

*'You don't look it. Well, here — ^take a 
couple of these pasteboards ; and go in and let 
the boy see the Jap jugglers. You must have 
married a widow recently, Hammer" — ^jerk- 
ing a thumb at me and laughing. 

My comrade shook his head, grinning ; and 
took the two tickets from the barker's out- 
stretched hand. 

We entered the tent and saw the perform- 
ance. On our return to the open air, satura- 
ted with admiration for the strong and nimble 
little yellow men and women — speaking for 
myself, Sim paused at the barker's stand and 
said : 

'^ Thank you, Jack. The boy enjoyed the 
Japs." 
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All right ; glad of it, ' ' the fellow jerked out. 
*^And how 'bout you, Sim — does it all look 
natural r^ 

*^Very,'' said Sim. 

**You staying in the cityT' 

^^For a little while.'' 

**Well, I'm glad I got to see you.'* 

^^ Thank you." 

* ' So long, Sim — ^and good luck. " 

*'So long. Jack — and the same to you.'* 

And each gracefully waved the other a 
farewell. 

As we moved away, I inquired : * * Did you 
ever travel with this show, Sim?" 

*'No — 0; not with this show, exactly." 

**Well, with any show!" 

*'Yes." 

**You didl^^ — in unbounded admiration — 
**what did you do, SimI" 

**A turn in the concert." 

*'And that fellow — ^Jack, you called him — 
knew you then!" 

*^Yes." 

*'What made you quit traveling with the 
show, Sim!" 

* ' The same thing that started me to travel- 
ing with it." 

*'What! I don't understand." 
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*'Drink,Tad. I couldn't hold a job.'' 

^'Oh, Sim!" 

I was sad and silent for a few minutes. 
Then I remarked : 

'^But youVe quit drinking, Sim." 

He nodded, his jaws set. 

We were moving toward the ticket-wagon 
at one side of the grounds. A man wearing 
a baggy well-worn suit of brown and a black 
slouch hat emerged from the shade of a tree 
against which he had been leaning, and slowly 
approached us — a small yellow cur appar- 
ently leading him by a string. There was a 
week 's growth of beard on his puffy face ; and 
his eyes were hid by a pair of dark goggles. 
When he was within earshot, he called softly : 

^^Hey, Sim!" 

* ' Charley Bates ! ' ' Sim exclaimed. 

*'Yes, Charley Bates — ^what there is left of 
him, ' ' the man mumbled, coming closer to us. 

* ' Still hanging onto the skirts of the circus 
goddess, are you, Charley?" Sim remarked, 
with a pitying smile. 

^^Yes," the man answered bitterly; 
*' there's nothing else for me to do." 

^^And still doing the blind-man act, eh?" 

*^Yes, of course. What else is there for 
me? And you? 
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*'Youseeme.'' 

*'Well, what are you doing; still working 
the deaf-and-dumb racket I ' * 

*'A little — ^not much. I'm getting out of 
it.'' 

^'You're togged up, Sim; you must be on 
the water-wagon." 

''I am." 

''For how long?" 

''For keeps," Sim replied, lifting his chin 
and throwing back his shoulders. 

"StuffI" 

"I mean it." 

"So 've I meant it, many a time; and 
tumbled off the next day" — then, suddenly, 
eyeing me — "say!" 

"Well?" Sim returned. 

"I'd like to talk to you a minute, privately, 
Hammer. ' ' 

"I haven't got a dollar to lend you, 
Charley — if I have got on clean duds. I'm 
honest with you ; I haven 't got it. ' ' 

"Oh, the devil !" the fellow grunted testily. 
"I don't want to borrow money, though I 
need it bad enough. I want to talk business 
to you, business that'll put money in both our 
pockets. I'm glad to run across you. What 
do you say?" 
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**I haven't got time now; we're going to 
the show. ' ' 

'^ Well, after the show, then — ^hey?*' 

*^I'll see about it. Come on, Tad." 

When we had gone a few steps, the *' blind 
man'' called after us: ''Well, I'm glad I've 
seen you, anyhow, Sim." 

Then he spread his mouth in a mirthless 
chuckle that revealed his toothless gums. 

''I'm pleased to hear you say it," the 
"deaf-and-dumb man" answered, grinning 
broadly. 

'^Tad, that fellow used to be one of the 
greatest horse-trainers in the country," my 
comrade whispered to me as we went along. 
' ' He got a salary of a hundred dollars a week 
at one time." 

"Whew!" I whistled. 

Sim nodded gravely. 

"What made him quit!" I inquired. 

' ' Whisky, ' ' he muttered tersely. 

"What business does he want to talk with 
you, Sim?" 

"I don't know; but I've an idea he wants 
me to go in with him on some — some — " 

He hesitated, stopped. 

"What?" 

^'Some swindling scheme. '' 
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*'You won't do it, Simr' — anxiously. 

He made me no reply. 

^'You won't, Sim I'' — ^in keen concern — 
'^say you won't I'' 

^^WeU, then, I won't— you little pest!" 

We bought tickets and followed the throng 
into the big tent, for the afternoon perform- 
ance. I went into ecstasies over the animals 
and birds; and Sim did a deal of grinning 
over my wondering remarks and wonderful 
questions. But he patiently answered all my 
queries, to the best of his ability and to my 
eminent satisfaction. Snip vented his dis- 
pleasure in snappy snarls and surly barks. I 
verily believe the pugnacious little wretch 
would have bearded the lions in their dens, 
had we offered him encouragement. 

^^Look at him!" Sim laughed. *'What Snip 
lacks is common sense; and the individual 
without conmaon sense, like the tight-rope 
walker without a balancing-i)ole, gives but a 
sorry performance — and at last comes to 
grief. ' ' 

I tarried longest before a cage containing 
a number of monkeys and a raccoon. I laugh- 
ed heartily at the antics of the little animals ; 
and my comrade laughed at me. As we were 
passing on, he remarked : 
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*'Tad, man isn't the only animal that has a 
fondness for jewelry/* 

**Huhf I exclaimed. 

* ' No ; the raccoon wears a few rings upon 
his tail.** 

I hawhawed until I attracted the attention 
of those around me ; and then hung my head 
in shame. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the circus 
and what it meant to me. Everyone remem- 
bers — fondly remembers his first circus. To 
the initiated no pen-picture however graphic 
and glowing would prove acceptable; to the 
unitiated — if such there be! — ^no pen-pic- 
ture could give an adequate idea of the gor- 
geousness and glory I that day saw and ex- 
perienced. SuflSce it, that I laughed at the 
trick mule and the pantomimic antics of the 
clown, cheered at the dare-devil riding of the 
bespangled equestrians, and held my breath 
at the utterly reckless stunts of the bedizzened 
acrobats. And Sim sat and patiently endured 
it all — ^my part of the performance along 
with the rest. 

The ^' blind man,'* Bates, with his dog, was 
waiting for us as we came out of the tent. He 
appeared to be excited or anxious, and said 
hurriedly : 
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** Let's go out here by the eating-tent, Ham- 
mer; there's no one round there now. I've 
got to talk with you, that's all. Can't you 
leave the boy here?" 

* * No, ' ' Sim returned curtly. 

Bates gave a deprecatory shake of his head 
and a shrug of his shoulders, and led the way 
to the place he had mentioned — ^his dog ap- 
parently guiding him. But when we got there, 
Snip and the yellow cur set up such a snap- 
ping and snarling at each other that Sim said 
to me: 

'^Tad, take Snip and walk round the 
grounds a little while. Don't go far away; 
I'll be through here in a little bit." 

I obeyed ; and Snip and I strolled from one 
place to another, frolicking the time away. 
But I soon grew tired of the sport; became 
restless, nervous, concerned. Was Sim still 
there by the eating-tent, with the ''blind 
man!" If so, what were they talking about? 
Did it concern me? I guessed that it did — ^why 
I could not have told ; and instantly I made 
up my mind to try to find out what they were 
saying. I did not stop to consider whether 
my motive was ignoble, whether what I pur- 
posed was of questionable propriety; I sim- 
ply resolved to learn, if possible, what my 
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comrade and his companion were talking 
about. 

I left Snip to shift for himself, and warily 
made my way back to the immediate vicinity 
of the eating-tent — coming upon it in a round- 
about way that brought me to the side farth- 
est from the two men whose conversation I 
desired to overhear. 

No one was in the tent ; and I sneaked into 
its dusky depths. The buzzing murmur of 
voices greeted my sense of hearing; and I 
cautiously moved in the direction whence the 
sounds came. Just inside the flimsy wall be- 
yond which the two men were seated, I 
dropped to the ground and laid an ear to the 
canvas. 

*'So that's your proposition, Charley r* 

Sim was speaking. 

* ' Yes, ' * I heard Bates answer. 

*'You say that Kearney, that used to be 
candy-butcher with Eice's show, is the king 
bee of the beautiful layout ! ' * 

* ' Yes. He has a saloon up in town. ' ' 

*^And he's the fence for the stuff?" 

**Yes, of course.'' 

*'Well, Bates, I've been pretty low in my 
time — ^am pretty low yet, for that matter ; but 
I'm not quite low enough to work upon the 
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emotions of good people, accept their charity, 
and then rob them. ' ' 

*^We don't have to go that far, Hammer, 
you understand,*' Bates said quickly. **A11 
we have to do is to stroll around the suburbs 
and the adjacent country, spy out easy and 
profitable jobs, and tip off the thing to the 
boys; they'll do the rest. We're at no risk; 
and we get our share of the swag. It's just 
like finding the money. No ; we don't have to 
do the real job — the burglarizing." 

*'It amounts to the same thing." 

*' Nonsense! It doesn't, either." 

* ^ Morally it does. Bates. ' ' 

*' Morally! Who cares for morals, nowa- 
days ! The big rich guys don 't. Why should 
youf And my game's worn out, Sim; I've got 
to do something else. I've got to get into 
something more profitable, or starve. ' ' 

* ' Well, Charlie, you can go into this thing, 
if you choose; I've nothing more to say." 

''But you won't join me!" 

''No, I won't." 

"You'll see an ol' crony starve in the 
streets ? ' ' 

"I've nothing to do in the matter." 

"Yes, you have." 

"How?" 
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'*I can't go it alone.'' 

'*Whyf" 

'Must because I'm not smart enough, Ham- 
mer; and haven't got courage enough, alone. 
Then, I wouldn 't have any excuse to get into 
people's houses, so I could tip off things to 
the gang; but you would — with your clock- 
tinkering. I 've got to have you. ' ' 

' ' Well, you won 't get me ' ' — decidedly. 

*' Don't say that!" Bates whined wheed- 
lingly. 

**But I do say it," Sim replied firmly and 
stoutly. 

'*Why do you say it. Hammer? Because 
you've got that boy with youf " 

'*Well, that's one reason, perhaps." 

''Any others!" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"None of your business !" — crossly. "Now, 
drop it." 

' ' Well, you can get rid of the boy. ' ' 

"Oh, can I!" — sneeringly — "I have your 
princely permission, have I, Bates ? Well, how 
can I get rid of him?" 

"Cast him adrift; let him shift for him- 
self." 

"Indeed!" 
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**Tha;fc's what you can da'* 

*^Well, Iwon'tl'^ 

Both were silent for a few seconds ; then 
Bates remarked casually — as if the matter 
were settled : 

* ' Would you go into the scheme, Sim, if you 
didn't have the kid r' 

< * W-e-U ' ' — slowly and reflectively — * * I 
don't know what I might do if I didn't have 
him, if I never had had him; but I know 1 
won't do anything of the kind now/' 

'^Put him in a children's home; that's the 
thing to do with him, ' ' Bates suggested insin- 
uatingly. 

I listened breathlessly for my comrade's 
reply. 

*'I can't spare him," I heard him say with 
a chuckle. 

And I hugged myself and grinned. 

* ' Oh, hell ! ' ' Bates snorted contemptuously. 
* ' The idea of getting stuck on a kid ! I thought 
you had more sense. Hammer. I'll bet the 
little cuss isn't stuck on you; I'll bet he'll go 
back on you the first chance he gets — ^give you 
the slip and go off with somebody else. That 's 
the kind of a kid he is ; I can see it in his 
face. ' ' 

I clenched my small fists and panted hard, 
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longing to pummel the ^' blind man's" puffy 
features. Then I heard Sim say calmly, 
coldly : 

'* Charley Bates, you're a conscienceless 
liar and scoundrel ; that 's what you are I ' ' 

And at once I was pleased and solaced. 

*'I can't understand you at all, Sim," Bates 
whined maudlinly; ^'you're not the man I 
thought you, you're not at all like you used 
to be, even." 

**No, I'm not like I used to be — thank 
God ! ' ' my comrade made fervent response. 

*^Well, I can't understand you at all," his 
companion persisted. **The boy's nothing to 
you. Hammer." 

** Nothing to me!" Sim replied huskily, in- 
tense feeling in his voice. And I heard him 
get upon his feet and stride up and down. 
* 'Nothing to me f You don't know what you're 
talking about, man. He's everything to me I 
Let me tell you something you don't know. 
And if your depraved soul isn't irredeemably 
lost, you'll go to Kearney and tell him to take 
his filthy proposition and go to hell with it — 
where he belongs ! Listen ! I rescued that boy 
when a baby, from death in the Ohio river. I 
placed him for a year with an old ferryman 
and his wife; and on the death of the old 
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woman, had him put in a children's home. 
There he stayed another year. Then a far- 
mer and his wife took him to raise ; and there 
he remained till a few months ago. When 
death broke up that home I went and got him ; 
and he's been with me ever since. Listen, 
Charley Bates ! I've slept with him under the 
starry skies; I've shared a crust with him by 
the roadside. I've hugged him to my breast ; 
I've felt his arms around my neck, his breath 
upon my cheek" — ^his voice was eloquent with 
deep emotion ; and tears came to my eyes as I 
listened — ''I loved his mother — God knows 
how well ! — ^and I love him ! And he has learn- 
ed to love me — ^me, a common scalawag, one 
of life's miserable failures! Nothing to me I 
Nothing to me I Man — ^man! You don't know 
what you ask ! Give him up ? Never ! ' ' — then, 
after a slight pause, very quietly but very de- 
cidedly — ^'no. Bates, money means so little to 
me, that there isn't enough coined to tempt 
me to give up the laddie or do violence to the 
trust he puts in me." 

^'But he isn't i/our boy, Hammer," Bates 
grumbled, unmoved. 

**No, he isn't — ^that's true" — sadly — **I 
wish to God he were ! ' ' 

*^But he isn't/ ^ Bates insisted, hoping to 
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score a point that would cause Sim to recon- 
sider his decision; **and you've no legal right 
to him, and no moral right to keep him with 
you. You ought to give him up to people that 
can do better by him ; put him in some home. ' ' 

Bates' intonation of voice showed that he 
was striving hard to convince himself of the 
righteousness of what he proposed, as well 
as to convert his hearer to the same belief. 
* ' What can you do with him, anyhow f Noth- 
ing — ^but make a common vag of him, like 
yourself. What do you say I Is the deal all 
off!" 

^^AU off!" Sim cried scornfully. '^The 
dirty deal was never on, so far as I'm con- 
cerned. Bates — and well you know it." 

^ * I made a mistake in you, it appears, ' ' the 
** blind man" returned angrily, '*but I 
thought you'd take my proposal as a kind of- 
fer from an old pard. I had no idea you were 
soft on the kid. I'll have to hunt somebody 
else, I s'pose. Still, I wish there was some 
way of getting rid of the boy — of getting him 
away from you. ' ' 

**You just try getting him away from me, 
Bates," my comrade said so quietly, so icily 
I fetched a shiver, '*and I'll kill you." 

**I — I believe you — ^you would, Sim," the 
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fellow stammered, trying to laugh. '*Well, I 
hate to give up going into the thing with you 
— and give up the money it means; but I 
s'pose I'd better than get a knife in '* 

Something cool and damp touched my 
hand; and I turned quickly, to find Snip 
standing by my side, and thus lost a part of 
what Bates was saying. Then Bates ' cur be- 
gan to whine and scratch at the canvas, striv- 
ing to get through at Snip ; and I caught the 
latter up in my arms and tiptoed a hasty re- 
treat from the tent. 

I made a wide circuit of the grounds, and 
returned to the spot, whistling noisily. Bates 
was gone and Sim was looking around for me. 

'*Well, do you want to stay for the night 
showr' he said, smiling wearily. 

I shook my head. 

'* Ready to go back to the city, ehf 

**Yes.'' 

*'A11 right. IVe had enough — and more 
than enough, if you have. ' * 

He appeared fagged. The old stoop had re- 
turned to his shoulders, the old shuffle to his 
feet. I looked upon him, and pitied him — and 
loved him as never before ! 

Now, that it was all over, I felt a little 
ashamed of my eavesdropping — dimly real- 
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ized that I had been guilty of a dishonorable 
act ; but I doubt that I was really sorry. 

We slowly returned to the city, and had 
supper ; and at seven o *clock were once more 
in our room at the lodging-house. 



CHAPTER XI 

* 

Sim began to change his clothes, doffing his 
new suit and donning his old. 

*' Why, what^re you doing f I queried. 

* * Can 't you see ? ' ' he grinned. 

**Yes; but what 're you doing it for, Simf 
**I'm going ouf 
'^Out? What for?'' 
** Inquisitive I*' 

' ' What f r, Sim f ' '—impatiently—* ' tell 
me/' 

* * To look after something that needs atten- 
tion/' 

**Well, why are you changing your 
clothes?" 

**A new suit and the business I have in 
mind wouldn't go well together." 

**Can I go with youf " 

**No. You stay here, with Snip; and don't 
leave the room. I judge you learned enough 
this afternoon when you hid in the tent, lis- 
tening to Bates and me, to understand that I'm 
a little concerned about you" — figuratively 
speaking, I almost jumped out of my skin, so 

248 
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surprised was I — * * that was just a little dis- 
honorable, Tad; but I don't know that I can 
justly censure you. I might have done the 
same thing, under the circumstances'' — ^then 
with a short laugh at my wondering stare : * * I 
know you were in the tent ; I heard you when 
you slipped out. No, you stay here; I won't 
be gone but an hour or so. If you get sleepy, 
turn in." 

No doubt my countenance reflected the con- 
cern I felt, for he hastened to add : 

** There I You needn't worry, laddie; I'll be 
good. The city 's no place for us, and to-mor- 
row we're off for green fields and running 
brooks again. The air isn't good here; and 
my morals get smothered. I oughtn't to have 
come — I oughtn't to have brought you; but I 
wanted you to see the sights, to get used to 
the thing. We've seen enough for the pres- 
ent, however ; and to-morrow — ^blessed tomor- 
row! — ^we're off for the realms of scalawag- 
dom. But our exchequer's in rather bad 
shape; and, as I don't like to hit the road as 
a bankrupt, I'm going out to make a raise. 
This town's got thirty dollars of my money; 
I'm going to get a part of it back." 

**Sim, you don't mean to — to — " 

**NowI" he hastily interrupted. ** Don't 
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ask me any more questions ; and stop your 
fretting. I'll detail all my adventures to you, 
on my return. ' ' 

** And you're not going to take Snip, even!" 

**No; I'll leave him to keep you company. 
I'll take nothing but the accordion. Don't 
worry, now ; and don 't leave the room. Good- 
bye." 

** Good-bye," I murmured half -tearfully. 
Then I stood in the doorway and looked after 
him till a turn in the hall hid him from view. 

I closed and locked the door and dropped 
into a chair, and sat moodily thinking for 
some minutes. How I missed Sim ; how I dis- 
liked to have him out of my presence, for a 
short while, even I And an oppressive forebod- 
ing was in my mind, that I could not account 
for, that I could not reason away. Was I sim- 
ply lonesome and depressed over my com- 
rade's absence! I could not decide. 

Snip came and placed his forepaws upon 
my knee, and licked my hand. I patted the 
little fellow's head and pulled his short ears; 
and a few seconds later we were romping 
about the floor — ^he snapping and snarling 
playfully, and I giggling delightedly. Such is 
the mercurial nature of a boy ! 

When Snip and I were weary of our strenu- 
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ous play, he lay down to nap and I picked up 
an old magazine from the table, left there by 
some former lodger, and busied myself with 
the pictures it contained. The time passed 
drearily enough. The noises of the street 
came to my ears, as a subdued murmur. Foot- 
steps sounded upon the stairs and along the 
hallway ; doors opened and shut, and the buzz 
of distant voices penetrated to my lonesome 
retreat. 

I yawned and stretched and rubbed my 
eyes. Thus apprised that I was growing 
drowsy, I arose and began to disrobe for bed. 
T had taken off my coat and was struggling 
with my refractory collar and tie, when voices 
in animated conversation sounded just out- 
side my door. Then came a startling knock. 

For a few moments I debated what to do. 
Who could it be! What could be wanted of 
mef I began to shiver with nameless appre- 
hension. 

The knock was repeated. 

* * Hello I " I managed to say. 

* * Hello ! ' ' answered a boyish voice without. 
** Unlock the door; you're wanted.'' 

* * Who — ^who is it ! Who wants me ? " 
There was a momentary silence; then the 

sound of whispered words. 
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** Hello I'' the boyish voice called again. 
^'Hellol'^ I responded. 

* * There 's a messenger here from your part- 
ner — ^f rom Hammer. The fellow wants to see 
you. ' ' 

A messenger from Sim! What could it 
mean? 

Instantly I turned the key and threw open 
the door. 

There stood a freckle-faced bell-boy; and 
just behind him loomed the sinister counte- 
nance and dark goggles of Charley Bates. Ere 
I could determine what to do or say, the bell- 
boy had turned and clattered away and Bates 
was within the room. Unbidden, he took a 
chair and sat rubbing his palms together and 
breathing excitedly. Either the climb had 
winded him or he was nervous. 

I stood silently observing him. Presently 
he said : 

* * Put on your coat and come with me, boy. ' ' 
**I won%^' I announced positively. 

** Yes,'^ he insisted, ''come on. Sim sent me 
after you. ^ ' ^ 

*'I know he didn%" I declared. 

*'Why, what's the matter of you, boyf he 
whined in a hurt tone. ' ' You know I 'm Sim 's 
old friend What would I want to come here 
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and lie to you for! I don't want to worry yon, 
but Sim's got hurt; and he sent me after 
you/' 

**I — I don't believe you," I answered 
falteringly, irresolutely, drawing farther 
away from him. **How — ^how did he get 
hurt?" 

Was my comrade really injured ; or was the 
man deceiving me f I could not decide ; and I 
was miserably frightened and wretched. 

* * He was playing his old game of deaf-and- 
dumb, "Bates went on smoothly, ** and got run 
over. He pretended he didn't hear the cab 
that was coming up behind him ; and he let it 
get too close upon him, and the horses knock- 
ed him down and the cab run over him." 

The fellow's statement sounded plausible. 
And had I not seen my comrade take just such 
a risk, no longer ago than that forenoon f In- 
voluntarily I cried out : 

''Oh! is he bad hurt!" 

**Not very, I guess," Bates returned com- 
posedly; **just got a leg broken and a few 
bruises. But he'll have to go to the hospital 
for a while; and he wants to see you right 
nway — wants to make arrangements about 
where you're to stay while he's laid up." 

I was putting on my coat. 
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*'But where is hef I cried, with a half- 
sob. 

**We carried him into a — a house. Come 
on, if you 're coming ' ^ — ^getting upon his feet 
— **the ambulance is waiting to take him to 
the hospital; and you won't get to see him, if 
you don 't hurry. ' ' 

Snip had been snarling and showing his 
teeth at the intruder; now the little fellow 
growled and barked hoarsely. This manifes- 
tation of the intelligent animal's suspicions 
re-aroused mine. 

**I'm not going with you," I announced de- 
cidedly. 

*' You're not?" my visitor queried, in evi- 
dent surprise. 

*'No." 

** All right, if that's your decision," he said 
quietly, moving toward the door and throw- 
ing it open. ''I've done my duty by my old 
friend ; and if you won 't go to see him when 
he's hurt and calling for you, I can't help it. 
But if he dies on the table in the hospital and 
you never get to see him again, don't 
blame " 

* ' Dies on the table ? " I murmured thickly. 

' ' That 's what I said, ' ' he replied coolly. 

''Why— why— " 
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*VWhy, his legs are all mashed to pieces — 
that^s what; and he^U have to be operated 
on/' 

**0h, dear!'* I cried, bursting into tears. 
*^I'llgo;I'llgo!'' 

I caught up my hat, still sniffling. 

**Here, Snip!'' I called brokenly. **Come 
— come on. Here ! ' ' 

**No, don't take the dog,'' Bates objected; 
*4eave him in the room." 

**But — ^but Sim '11 want to see him." 

**No, he won't" — sternly — ^**and if you 
don't quit your fooling — don't hurry up, he 
may not want to see yo'n — ^may not be con- 
scious when you get there." 

That terrible hint decided me. Sobbing, I 
drove Snip back into the room and closed the 
door. 

When we t^ere out upon the street, Bates 
remarked : 

** We've lost a good deal of time, and we've 
got to hurry. Don't waste your breath in 
talk." 

I followed his advice. We walked rapidly, 
silently, along the main thoroughfare for sev- 
eral squares. Then we turned to the right, 
down a cross street; went a short distance, 
and turned to the left— entering a dark alley 
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obstructed with empty barrels, old packing- 
boxes and other refuse; and came out upon 
another narrow cross street. Once more we 
turned to the right, went a few blocks, and 
paused at the entrance to a black stairway at 
one side of a brilliantly lighted saloon. 

*'Up we go/' said Bates, pushing me ahead 
of him. 

** Where — ^where is — ^is Simf I interroga- 
ted tremulously, all my suspicions and fears 
of my guide upon me. 

^'We'U find him.'' 

**But where is he!" I insisted, attempting 
to turn about. 

** Don't make a noise!" my companion 
growled. **I tell you Sim's all right. The po- 
lice — oh, hell — ^I mean the doctors are looking 
after him. Up we go I " 

**The police!" I cried, thoroughly scared. 

**That was a slip of the tongue," he mut- 
tered. **6o on — ^if you want to see him 
alive." 

He urged me forward, half pushing me, 
half carrying me. 

We ascended two flights of stairs, trav- 
ersed the length of a long and dimly-lighted 
hallway, and stopped at a door at the far end« 

Bates rapped gently. 
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* * Who ^8 there ? ' * came from within. 

It sounded like a woman's voice — a soft 
voice, a sweet voice. 

''Here's the boy," my companion called 
cautiously in reply, 

A key turned ; and the door swung open, re- 
vealing a lighted room, and a young woman 
smiling out at us. But ere I could ask a ques- 
tion or make an observation. Bates placed a 
hand behind me and gave me a sudden shove 
that sent me stumbling through the doorway 
and landed me several yards within the room. 
I saved myself from falling, by catching hold 
of the back of a chair ; and whirled around to 
make a hasty retreat. But the door was closed 
and locked ; and the young woman was stand- 
ing with her back against it, shaking the key 
at me and laughing. 

I was trapped I 

*'Let me out!" I screamed frantically, 
springing forward and attempting to snatch 
the key from her hand. * * Let me out ! " 

She held the key above her head, out of my 
reach, and continued to laugh — as though the 
whole thing was a good joke. 

*'Let me out!" I yelled more frantically. 
**I'll scratch you! — ^I'U bite you, if you 
don^tl" 
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* * Here I ' ' she cried, stamping her foot and 
frowning. * * Stop that noise ! Don't you dare 
to scratch me, you young beast! Sit down 
there I'' 

And she caught me by the shoulders and 
forced me into a chair. I hid my face in my 
hands and rocked myself to and fro, weeping 
noisily, 

** Don't do that," the young woman said in 
a softened voice, coming close to me. * * What's 
the matter with you, anyhow?" 

* * I — I want — ^want Sim I " I sobbed. 

* * The poor innocent I ' ' she murmured kind- 
ly. * ^ Who's. Sim, boy f" 

* * He 's my — ^my comrade ; and I want him ! ' ' 
**Well, stop your crying, now; and tell me 

all about the thing. Maybe I can help you. 
Who is this Sim — ^man or boy ? ' ' 

''He's a man" — I lifted my head and dash- 
ed the tears from my eyes, and bravely strove 
to control my voice — ' ' Bates told me that Sim 
was hurt, and that — ^that he would take me to 
him." 

''Bates?" 

"Yes, the man that brought me here." 

"OhI" 

"Yes, he did." 

" WeU, he lied to you, Hd." 
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**I know that he did I'* I cried angrily* 
**And Sim '11 kill him when he catches 
himi" 

She smiled and patted my shoulder. 

**You let me out, won't you/* I pleaded; 
**so I can find Simf He'll be so worried about 
me. Please let me out ! ' ' 

**0h, I can't do that, kid!" she replied, 
pityingly smiling and shaking her head. *^I'd 
get into trouble, if I'd do that. No, I can't 
even think of such a thing. But I 'U be a good 
friend to you — if you'll let me." 

* * But I want Sim ; I want to get out. ' ' 

** You can't get out" — quietly but firmly. 

^^IwilL" 

**NowI" — coaxingly. 

''Iwilir' 

*^Well, you've got the grit, anyhow," she 
smiled. 

**And when I get out I'll have you all ar- 
rested. ' ' 

*'No doubt" — still smiling. 

**Let me out, please!'' 

^'I can't." 

''Vleasel Pleaser' 

**I can't, kid; and I ivonH. Now stop your 
teasing; it won't do any good." 

I sat sullenly silent; and she arose and 
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passed tbrongh the silken portieres, into the 
adjoining apartment* 

Slyly I began to look aronnd me, seeking a 
mode of escape. The room was small, but 
well furnished. One door, through which I 
had unceremoniously entered, opened into the 
hall; the other, through which the young 
woman had disappeared, led to a sleeping- 
apartment. A single window was concealed 
by filmy curtains. I arose, tiptoed over to it, 
parted the hangings and peeped out. Light 
shining from the rear windows of the saloon 
below revealed a meager back yard and grim 
walls beyond. 

I returned to my chair, discouraged, but 
not despairing. 

The young woman re-entered the room with 
an armload of pillows and comforters. 

**I*m going to fix you a bed here,'' she an- 
nounced, advancing to the couch in one cor- 
ner. **Then you can turn in whenever you 
feel like it.'' 

I made no reply, but still sat silently ob- 
serving her. She was young — ^not more than 
twenty, I judge — and tall and willowy. Her 
hair was light and fluffy, her eyes were big 
and blue, and her features were regular. 
Hers was a beautiful face — ^a baby face, I de- 
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cided, but marred by lines of weakness and 
marks of early dissipation. Of course, boy 
that I was, I did not determine all this at the 
moment ; I have thought over her face many, 
jnany times. 

* * That 's a dandy bed, ' * she remarked, when 
she had finished her task; *'you can sleep like 
a top there. ' ' 

* ' I don 't want to sleep, * ^ I muttered ungra- 
ciously. 

''Why don't you?^' 

''I want to get out of here.'* 

''Well, the better you behave, the sooner 
you'll get out of here; so you'd better make 
friends with me — and be good. You're not 
going to be hurt; they've just played a little 
joke on you, I guess." 

' ' They 've played a joke on me ? Who ? ' ' 

<^ Why— why " 

And she smiled, shook her head and 
stopped. 

' ' Who r ' I persisted. ' ' Bates ? ' ' 

"Yes, Bates and " 

Again she stopped. 

"And Kearney, the saloon-keeper down- 
stairs," I completed, inspired with a sudden 
revelation of the truth. 

' ' What ! ' ' staring hard at me. 
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'*I knowT^ I declared positively and tri- 
umphantly. 

**Tlie deuce, kid!" still staring the un- 
feigned amazement she felt. **I guess you 
do. Say I You're nobody's ninny. What's 
your name?" 

'^Tad." 

^^Tadwhat!" 

*'I don't know." 

**Well, my name's Flossie. Now I'll raise 
the window there and let in a little more air ; 
it's getting too warm in here. You won't 
be fool enough to throw yourself out, will 
you?" 

''No, I won't," sullenly. 

*'A11 right. You'd just as well take a sen- 
sible view of things. Mr. Kearney '11 see that 
no harm comes to you if you behave yourself ; 
if you don't — ^well, watch out. He can be 
cross enough when he tries. Good-night. 
I'm going to bed now, right here in the next 
room." 

She arose, threw up the window, and left 
me. I maintained a stubborn and rigid posi- 
tion in my chair. For some minutes I heard 
her moving about in the adjacent apartment, 
then all was silent. Faintly the sound of 
voices and the scrape and shuffle of footsteps 
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floated in to me from the saloon and restau- 
rant below. Worn out with the excitement 
of the day, I was dropping into a doze, my 
chin sunk upon my breast. Peals of boister- 
ous laughter from beneath roused me and 
goaded my fagged brain with an idea. Why 
not run to the window and scream for help? 
Instantly I was upon my feet, with the inten- 
tion of carrying out the suggestion of my sub- 
consciousness. 

*'KidI'' 

I jumped — ^and whirled around, to meet the 
concerned gaze of the young woman. She 
had parted the portieres slightly and was 
peeping out at me. Her face looked white 
and scared. 

*'What do you wantf I returned surlily* 

She drew open the silken curtains and 
stepped into the room. In the long, loose, 
white gown she wore, and with her flaxen 
hair hanging down her back in two big braids, 
she looked more beautiful, more innocent than 
ever. 

* * Don 't you think of going to that window 
and holloing for help, kid!" she whispered 
impressively. 

'^How do you know I was going to do it f 
I parried. 
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*'I know you were. I was watching yon, 
and I could read your thoughts in your ac- 
tions. Now, kid" — coming up to me and put- 
ting a soft, warm arm around my neck — '^I 
do want to be your friend. I admire your 
pluck and I pity you. You're like a trapped 
animal. I wish they hadn 't brought you here, 
and I hope they'll take you away to-morrow. 
But be quiet; listen to me now I" I was 
squirming to escape from her embrace. 
*^ You mustn't call for help. The people down 
in the saloon would hear you and come up 
here. They're all in — ^in — ^I mean, they're all 
Mr. Kearney's friends. He might come up- 
and beat you — ^I don't know — ^and I don't 
want him to do that. Anyhow, he'd be very 
angry and make trouble for me. Now, won't 
you go to bedf That's a good kid I Won't 
you — please? ^^ 

* * Yes, I will, ' ' I consented, with more gra- 
ciousness than I had yet accorded her. 

She laid the tips of her white, beringed fin- 
gers upon my shoulder and gazed down into 
my face. 

' ' And won't you be good, and go to sleep? '' 
she pleaded. 

*'I'll be good— and go to sleep, if I can,'' 
I agreed. 
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^^AU right— that's the stuff !*' she ex- 
claimed, smiling. ' * Now I can rest easy. ' ' 

Again she left me, and I quickly removed 
my coat, shoes and collar, and tumbled down 
upon the couch. And, contrary to my expec- 
tations, I almost immediately fell asleep. 

The young woman was up and dressed and 
moving about the room when I awoke next 
morning. 

^ * Did you sleep well ? ' ' she inquired. 

*'Y-e-s," I confusedly replied, rubbing my 
eyes, *^I guess so." 

**Well, get up and wash and dress your- 
self, and we'll have breakfast. There's a 
bath just beyond the sleeping-room; you can 
go in there." 

While I was performing my ablution I 
heard her ordering the morning meal, calling 
down a speaking-tube in one corner of her 
bedroom to the restaurant below. 

I enjoyed the breakfast a white-coated, 
white-aproned waiter brought up to us, and 
the young woman expressed her pleasure over 
the appetite I manifested. 

The forenoon passed drearily. The young 
woman appeared thoughtful and had little to 
say. I looked through the album of pictures 
and the magazine she gave me, and she em- 
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ployed herself with a piece of fancy-work. 
Sometimes I caught her looking at me in a 
strange way, and once I thought I saw mois- 
ture in her eyes. 

At last I idly folded my hands and sat 
thinking of Sim and Snip, and wondering if 
I should ever see them again, and the tears 
would come. 

The young woman noticed me. 

*^ Don't do that, kid — ^please, '* she said 
softly. */It hurts me. I don't know what 
theyVe brought you here for, only that 
they don't mean to do you any harm. And 
I wish they'd let you go; I hate to see you 
worry so." 

Then she arose and went into the other 
room, and a few moments later I heard her 
talking down the speaking-tube. But I could 
not gather what she said, except I caught the 
name of Kearney. 

At dinner-time I was not hungry and ate 
but little. I was worried and restless, and 
could think of nothing but Sim and Snip. I 
must get away — ^I must, I must/ But how? 
I evolved one plan of escape after another, 
only to reject each in turn as wholly unfeasi- 
ble. The young woman took note of my grow- 
ing anxiety and worriment, and looked ner- 
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vons and sorrowful herself, but she made no 
remark. 

Immediately after the midday meal she 
again went to the speaking-tube. This time 
I heard her say, '*Is that you, Patf '^ and then 
she talked for several minutes in a low tone. 
Shortly she reappeared, in street costume, 
and announced that she must leave me for 
an hour or two, and begged me to keep quiet 
and not try any reckless and useless methods 
of escape. 

**Who were you talking tof I made bold 
to ask. 

**To Mr. Kearney,'' she replied. 

*'I heard you call him Pat.*' 

* * Yes ; he 's my — ^my cousin. ' * 

But she did not look me in the face as she 
said it, and for some reason I rather doubted 
her word. 

**You will be good, now won't you — ^for my 
sakef " she pleaded prettily, putting an arm 
around me. 

Eealizing that efforts at escape, without 
help, would prove futile — ^and that help was 
not at hand, nor likely to be — ^and recalling 
her kindness to me, I readily gave my 
promise. 

I watched her out the door, a lonesome feel- 
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ing tugging at my heart-strings. When her 
footsteps had died out in the hall, I seated 
myself at the open window, my arms folded 
upon the sill, my chin upon them. Slowly the 
minutes dragged by, and I could do nothing 
but gaze fixedly, stupidly at the accumulation 
of trash in the back yard beneath me, and 
think — think bitterly, despairingly. 

Wooed by the warm wind and soothed by 
the soft sunshine, I dropped into a light 
doze. 

What was that? I was wide awake in a 
moment. Something was rustling a pile of 
paper behind a box in the yard below. Was 
it a rat! Any diversion was welcome. I 
waited and watched. Suddenly a big gray 
rat scampered from behind the box and 
across the yard, with a slender, nimble black- 
and-tan dog in pursuit. 

It was Snip ! 

I almost tumbled from my chair, but caught 
myself — and rubbed my eyes and stared. 
Then I began to giggle — ^nervously, hysteri- 
cally; I was so surprised, so delighted. 

Yes, it was Snip! His cloak and brass- 
studded collar were gone — ^no doubt some 
street gamin had robbed him of his raiment, 
I reasoned ; and his fine^ glossy coat of hair 
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was rumpled and soiled. But it was Snip — 
oh, it was dear old Snip ! 

I studied what to do. Would I dare to call 
him — to whistle to him ? I feared if I did he 
would make a demonstration of pleasure, and 
that some one would come out of the saloon 
and drive him away. Yet he would leave of 
himself presently, if I did not attract his at- 
tention. Oh! was Sim in the vicinity? And 
my heart bounded with hope — and quivered 
with fear. What should I do? 

Snip had abandoned pursuit of the rat, 
which had gone into a hole under the brick 
wall at the rear of the yard, and was showing 
an intention of quitting the place. I must do 
something at once ! Without further hesita- 
tion or parley, I leaned far out the window 
and whistled softly — ^the peculiar trill I al- 
ways used to call him. 

He froze stiff in his tracks, cocked his 
sharp ears, and listened intently. Again 
I whistled, as cautiously as before. My 
diminutive friend whirled round and round, 
eyes and ears alert, trying to locate me, 
and this time he traced the sound to its 
origin. 

Oh, how overjoyed the little fellow was at 
sight of my face ! He frisked about, yelping 
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sharply, growing more and more demonstra- 
tive with the passing moments. 

' * Snip ! " I called in a hoarse whisper. 

Instantly he was still, his eyes fixed upon 
me, his curled tail barely quivering. 

* ^ Behave yourself, sir ! ' ' 

He dropped back upon his haunches, whin- 
ing, shivering — tears actually trickling down 
his cheeks. Then, of a sudden, he began to 
glance hurriedly here and there. A moment 
more, and he jumped to his feet, ran along 
the side of the building to the door leading to 
the saloon and restaurant, and stopped and 
looked and sniffed. Then he turned, retraced 
his course — and disappeared around the 
corner. 

It was evident he was seeking an avenue 
of ingress to my place of confinement. Would 
he discover the stairway, and have intelli- 
gence enough to know it led up to me ? I sat 
and listened — and hoped and feared! Sev- 
eral minutes passed, and — ^hark! The pit-a- 
pat of light footsteps along the hallway ; then 
a sniflfing at the bottom of the door. 

I ran to the spot and threw myself prone 
upon my stomach. 

'*Snip!"Icried. 

He joyfully barked and scratched a reply. 
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**Nice old boy!'' I murmured caressingly. 

He went wild with delight. I pressed my 
fingers to the narrow crack, and he licked 
them and whimpered pitifully. 

Instantly a rational plan of escape came 
to me. Sim must be somewhere in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, I reasoned, else Snip 
would not be. My logic was faulty, but it was 
comforting. 

*^DownI" I commanded. **Down, Snip!" 

I heard him drop upon the floor. 

Then I ran to the stand in the center of the 
room, tore a blank leaf from a book, and be- 
gan a hurried search for pen or pencil. I 
meant to send a note to Sim ; I knew the dog 
would safely deliver it, if he knew his mas- 
ter's whereabouts. 

But no pen or pencil could I find. For the 
moment I was in despair. Then a brilliant 
idea presented itself. I drew a pin from the 
lapel of my coat and, with infinite pains, punc- 
tured this message in the soft paper : 

*'Up 2 stairs over the saloon. 

**Tad." 

I could make my communication no more 
definite, for I knew not the street nor number 
where I was imprisoned. 
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* * Snip ! ^ ' I called, advancing to the door. 
There was no response, and hope fled, and 

I grew sick with disappointment. 

''Snip!'* I repeated, tremulously, desper- 
ately. 

He whined. Oh, joy! 

With a catch of the breath, I dropped upon 
my knees and shoved the folded paper 
through to him. He sniffed at it and rustled 
it with his nose. 

*'Take it to Sim — ^to your master !'* I com- 
manded huskily. 

Then I listened expectantly, nervously. 
Again I heard the rustle of the paper and the 
scratch of claws upon the bare floor. Imme- 
diately there followed the soft patter of pad- 
ded feet, and all was still. 

*'Snip!^' anxiously. 

No reply. 

* ^ Snip !'^ hopefully. 
No answer. 

He was gone. 

And I rolled over on the floor and indulged 
in a big boohoo. 



CHAPTEE Xn 

When the young woman returned, a half- 
hour later, I had bathed away all traces of my 
recent tears and was feeling quite cheerful 
and hopeful. 

''Well, kid,'* was her greeting, ''have you 
been lonesome?" 

"A little," I admitted. 

*'I'm sorry I had to leave you," she said, 
removing her things. "What did you do to 
put in the time?" 

' ' Just sat and looked out the window, ^ ' was 
my confession of partial truth. 

"Poor kid!" she murmured, giving me a 
little hug. 

Then she went on briskly: "Well, I saw 
Pat — Mr. Kearney while I was gone, and he'll 
be up here some time late this evening to see 
you. You want to be on your good behavior 
— ^perfectly angelic. You'll not find him a 
bad sort, if you don't cross him." 

"What's he coming to see me fort" I in- 
quired shrewdly. 

268 
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* * Oh, he wants to talk with you. ^ ' 

^'What about! *' 

*' About letting you go.*' 

'*Will he let me gof ^* eagerly. 

*'If you'll promise him something. *' 

'^What?'' 

'* Why — ^why, I don't know whether I'd bet- 
ter tell you; yes, I will. He wants you to 
promise that you 11 leave the city as soon as 
you are free, and not tell anybody where 
you 've been kept, and not try to hunt up the 
man that had you. ' ' 

''The man that had mef Do you mean 
Bates?'' 

''No." 

"Simf Sim Hammer?" 

' ' Yes ; I guess that 's his name. Pat wants 
to keep you away from him; he's a bad man 
for you to be with. ' ' 

' ' Sim is ? " in frank wonder and disbelief. 

She nodded, squinting her eyes. 

"Well, he's not a bad man!" — ^bristling — 
"and I won't promise not to try to find him." 

"Yes, you will," wheedlingly. 

"I won't!" 

' ' But you must. ' ' 

"But I won't, I say !'^ 

"Now!" coaxingly. 
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*^I won't! IwonHl So there 1" 

*^Well, did I everT' she cried in exaspera- 
tion and admiration mingled, looking at me 
as one might look at some beautiful but re- 
pulsive monster. 

I took the bit in my teeth and ran on reck- 
lessly: ''I won't promise that old Kearney 
anything, so I won't. I know something — I 
do I He's the boss of a gang of robbers, or 
something of the kind, and I'm going to tell 
the police about him as soon as I get away. 
Oh, I know he's an old robber — ^I heard Bates 
say so!" 

''What!" she cried, her eyes dilated. 

''He is!" 

"Kid," she said slowly and solemnly, *'you 
either know a plenty or you're running a 
great bluff. You're not lying to mef " 

"No, I'm notl*' I returned positively, in- 
dignantly. 

"W-e-U," she said, moistening her lips 
with the tip of her tongue, ' ' don 't you say a 
word about what you think you know to Pat 
— Mr. Kearney." 

"I willP^ I muttered perversely. 

"No — no!" in genuine concern. "You 
mustn't think of such a thing!" 

"But I Willi" stubbornly. 
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**If you do, you'll get into trouble. *' 

*^I don't care!'' 

**Well, I care; I don't know what he might 
do to you. If I thought you'd be fool enough 
to do such a thing as that I'd be tempted to 
turn you loose right now." 

I could see that she was really worried, for 
she sat biting her lips and twisting the rings 
upon her fingers. Prompted by the revelation 
of her mood, I went up to her and begged : 

** Please — please turn me loose 1 Please 
do!" 

*'Hush!" she cried shrilly. **You don't 
know what you're asking! / can't turn you 
loose ; I can't let you go. I don't dare to ; I'd 
get into trouble myself. But you mustn't tell 
Mr. Kearney what you've told me; indeed 
you mustnoti He might do something awful 
to you — I don't know. You must promise 
anything he asks, and get away from here. I 
don't see what they brought you here for, 
anyway ; I can't understand what they wanted 
to do it for. And I— I— oh, kid ! kid ! " 

Wringing her white hands and weeping 
hysterically, she brushed me aside and ran 
from the room ; and I stood gazing after her 
in silent, open-mouthed wonder and amaze. 

Shortly I heard her washing away the 
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traces of her outburst of emotion, and a few 
minutes later she reappeared, subdued and 
silent. 

Supper-time came and went, the shades of 
evening gathered, and darkness reigned with- 
out. The young woman and I talked but lit- 
tle. The one question I kept asking myself 
over and over was — ^would Sim come! Had 
he got my note — and would he come ! I gave 
little thought to Kearney's visit and its issue, 
but I was hoping for deliverance before his 
advent. But would Sim come? 

Each minute seemed an hour, each hour an 
age. Seven o 'clock, eight o 'clock arrived and 
passed, and neither my friend nor my enemy 
had put in an appearance. I fidgeted about 
the room, from my chair to the window, and 
from the window to the couch in the comer; 
and my companion sat with her slender fin- 
gers interlocked in her lap, vacantly watching 
my movements. 

Another interminable interval of time 
passed; and the small porcelain clock upon 
the stand in the center of the room marked 
nine. The young woman consulted her watch, 
and remarked : 

**Mr. Kearney's latej he ought to be here 
by '' 
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A step in the hall I 

** There he is now,^' she said, her expres- 
sion undergoing a change. But in my brain 
the blood was singing: **Who is it — ^who is 
it — who is itr^ 

Then came a resolute rap. 

The young woman advanced to the door 
and inquired : 

**Is that you, Pat r' 

*^Let me in,'^ came from without, in a muf- 
fled, guttural voice. 

'^It — ^it doesn't sound like him,'' my com- 
panion whispered softly, halting in inde- 
cision, the key in her hand. 

' ^ Open the door I ' ' the voice demanded per- 
emptorily. ' ^ Let me in ! " 

'^I guess it is Mr. Kearney," the young 
woman remarked, in a tone of relief. 

She inserted the key in the lock, hesitated, 
looked at me — then turned the key and knob 
and threw open the door. 

There stood — Sim ! 

I let out a joyful yell, and sat giggling hys- 
terically and rubbing my hands together. He 
was bowing and smiling — a mocking, mis- 
chievous look in his black eyes, as on that day 
when he came to the Norton Eidge school- 
house. 
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*^Good evening,^' he said to the young 
woman, placing a hand over his heart and in- 
dining his head toward her. 

** What — ^what do you wantf she demand- 
ed tremulously, evidently puzzled at his odd 
behavior, and not a little frightened. 

* * I want my boy, * * he replied suavely. 

* ' Oh I ^ ^ she ejaculated. 

**Yes, ma'am^* — ^with another sweeping 
bow. 

Instantly she understood the full meaning 
of his presence, and her whole manner 
changed. With a quick movement she caught 
hold of the door and attempted to slam it in 
his face. But he set a shoulder against it and 
grinned at h,er. 

' ' You wouldn 't treat me with such discour- 
tesy, would jouV^ he questioned, stepping 
over the sill. 

' ^ Get out of here I ' ^ she cried excitedly. 

'^In one moment — ^in one moment, lady,^* 
was his provokingly cool reply. ** And I hum- 
bly beg your pardon for my apparent rude- 
ness in intruding. ' ' Then, to me : * ' Tad, are 
you ready 1 Get your hat. ' ' 

*^He can't go with you!'' she cried- ^*If 
you don't get out of here, I'll call for help.'* 

*^I wouldn't do that if I were you," he re- 
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turned nonchalantly. **I'll go as soon as the 
boy's ready. I wouldn't call for help; it might 
make a scene — ^might make trouble, you un- 
derstand. ' ' 

I was searching for my hat. The young 
woman stood perplexed, tears of vexation in 
her eyes. Then, of a sudden, she fled to the 
sleeping apartment, crying : 

**I must! I must I He'll be furious if I 
don't!" 

* * Find your hat ; let 's get out of here, ' ' Sim 
briskly said to me. 

^^I can't find it!" I answered excitedly. 

He joined me in a hurried search for the 
missing headgear. 

We heard the young woman calling down 
the speaking-tube : 

^'Hello! Hello! Is that you, Pat? Come 
up here at once ! There 's a fellow trying to 
get the kid ! Hurry ! ' ' 

** Let's go — diet's go!" I whispered, in 
an agony of fear, running to my comrade 
and laying hold of his hand. '* Let's go, 
Sim; they'll catch us! Never mind my 
hat!" 

** We've got to have it," he replied, with 
rare composure. **It won't do for you to ap- 
pear on the street without a hat ; some inquis- 
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itive cop might stop us and ask embarrassing 
questions/' 

The young woman reappeared upon the 
scene, and at once she understood the cause 
of our delayed departure. 

*^0h, why didn't you go without it?'' she 
cried irritably. ' * They '11 be up here in a min- 
ute. Here 's the hat. Now go — ^go I ' ' 

Sim looked at her a moment in puzzled si- 
lence; then he caught me by the hand and 
made for the door. 

The young woman dropped into a chair, 
panting nervously. Sim and I had reached 
the doorway; but footsteps came thundering 
up the stairs and along the hallway, and im- 
mediately a group of excited men appeared 
upon the scene. 

Foremost among them was Pat Kearney. 
At sight of Sim he started back a step. 

* ^ You ! " he muttered crossly. * * You here ! ' * 

^*At your service, my lord!" and Sim 
swept him a profound bow, hat in hand. 

At once Kearney recovered from his sur- 
prise, and bellowed, blusteringly : 

*^ What's the meaning of this — ^this out- 
rage, you infernal vagabond ? ' ' 

*^ Softly, softly, my lord!" Sim drawled, 
with exasperating coolness and effrontery. 
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**It ill befits the tongue of one of gentle birth 
to utter such harsh words. ^ * 

* ' Curse you ! ' ^ Kearney snarled. * * You get 
out of here this instant. * * 

* ^ Thank yon for your gracious permission, 
my lord, ' ' Sim replied, with an assumption of 
abject humility. *^I was just going when you 
put in an appearance. Come, Tad. ^ * 

He reached for my hand. 

^ * Here ! ' ^ Kearney cried. * * You can ^t take 
the boy with you. ' * 

''Can't If Sim said, with a leering, con- 
temptuous expression of voice and counte- 
nance calculated to madden his excited ad- 
versary. 

Kearney's companion's tittered outright; 
I grinned, and the young woman, even, smiled 
tremulously. The sublime was sinking to the 
ridiculous ; the tragedy was approaching the 
farce-comedy. 

Kearney tried hard to work himself into a 
passion — ^and failed. So he muttered crab- 
bedly? 

''Sim Hammer, you'd better be careful, or 
I'll have you arrested. '^ 

Sim advanced and coolly laid a hand on the 
saloon-keeper's shoulder. ThQU he replied 
composedly ; 
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** Kearney, listen to me a minute — ^just a 
minute. You did have me arrested last night 
— ^you see, I know all about it. And you and 
Bates stole the boy away from me. I know 
what you did it for. You wanted to Qven up 
some old scores ; you wanted to worry me — to 
have revenge. Then you thought with the 
boy out of the road you^d have plain travel- 
ing — thought I'd fall in with your schemes, 
would join you in your dirty work. Well, 
your game's failed. Now just stand aside 
and let me take the boy and go, and I '11 keep 
my mouth shut about what I know. ' * 

*^And if I don't stand aside!'* Kearney 
questioned sneeringly. 

^*I'll go, anyhow," Sim answered, very 
sturdily. 

**0h, you will!" 

'^Yes, Iwill." 

** Maybe we'll stop you." 

^' You'd better not try it; I'll go— and I'll 
go to police headquarters and tell all I know. ' ' 

^* You'd be a fool to do that." 

'^Maybe;butI'ddoit." 

^ ^ You 'd better go in with us, Sim, ' ' wheed- 
lingly. 

*^ There's no use of talking that, Kearney, 
and you ought to know it. ' ' 
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*^I suppose not; you always were a fool 
about honor and all such rot. ^ * 

'*Well,letmepass/' 

*'You won't blow about what you know, 
eh?'' 

^*You have my promise/' 

^ * Yes ; and I can trust you. But you'd bet- 
ter take the kid and get out of town ; some of 
the boys may not be willing to trust you as 
I do. You understand what I mean?" 

Sim simply nodded. Kearney stepped aside 
and let us pass. iWhen we were upon the 
street I inquired : 

'^Where's Snip?" 

**I locked him up in our room at the lodg- 
ing-house. ' ' 

*' Where's his cloak and collar?" 

* ' I stripped him for the fray, ' ' he chuckled ; 
* ^ disguised him in that way. ' ' 

* ^ Tell me how you found me, Sim. ' ' 

*^Not now," he made answer; * Vait till I 
have more time. I want to stop at this bar- 
ber-shop and get shaved. Then we'll pack up 
and shake the dust of this burg from our feet ; 
city life doesn 't seem to agree with our well- 
being, Tad. We '11 take the first train we can 
catch and hie us away to God's country — to 
the region unspoiled of men. ' ' 
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^*The first train — ^which way?^* 

**Any way/' 

At the barber-shop I saw him consulting a 
railroad time-table, and when we had reached 
the security of our room he remarked briskly : 

'^There's a train out over the B. and 0. in 
an hour. I'll change my clothes, and we'll 
hustle down to the station. ' ' 

I redressed Snip in his finery and sat down, 
with the demonstrative little fellow upon my 
lap. I was eager to know just how my com- 
rade had discovered my place of detention, so 
I ventured : 

'*When did you first find out that I was 
gone, Sim?" 

*^I'll begin at the beginning," he smiled, 
throwing his old garments this way and that. 
* ^ When I left you and Snip here I went to a 
saloon where I knew I'd be welcome, and 
there I played the accordion and sang for a 
half -hour or more. They raised me quite a 
purse. There, boy! Don't assume that ex- 
pression of holy disapprobation. Necessity 
knows nothing of narrow moral restrictions ; 
and the saloon did me no harm — and maybe 
I did it good. At any rate, I got the money — 
which is to the point, for we need it. ' ' 

'^I don't care if you went to the saloon, 
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Sim/^ I hurriedly interjected; **you didn^t 
get drunk. ^^ 

**No, I didn't. Well, to hurry on, I was 
just ready to leave the saloon when a police- 
man came in and arrested me as a vagrant. ' * 

* ^ Oh ! ' ' I ejaculated involuntarily. 

Sim went on dressing and talking, giving 
no heed to my lively concern. 

**I knew at once who had caused my ar- 
rest,** he said, **and the purpose of it; and 
I was greatly worried, of course — ^and round- 
ly condemned myself for leaving you alone. * * 

^*It was Pat Kearney had you arrested, 
Sim, * * I cried excitedly. 

^ * Yes * * — ^nodding. 

'*Who is he!** 

**A low politician and scoundrel; I used to 
know him when he was in the circus business. 
Now, don*t interrupt me any more. The 
policeman hurried me off to the city prison. 
There I was confined till morning, when I was 
taken before the police judge. No one ap- 
peared against me; and I was set free, with 
the injunction to leave the city at once.** 

^^I hurried back here; and, as I expected, 
found you gone and Snip alone in the room. 
I wasn *t long in determining what to do. Tad, 
I assure you** — ^grinning broadly — ^**I mirac- 
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ulously recovered the use of my tongue, and 
plie4 tli^ people here with questions — learn- 
ing that a man answering to Bates* descrip- 
tion had taken you away, which was as I had 
already suspected. Answer me one thing 
right now, Tad. How came you to go with 
the fellow — ^knowing what you did!** 

**He told me you were — ^were hurt, Sim,** 
I replied, choking with rising emotion at 
thought of what my feelings had been; **that 
— that you were nearly killed, and wanted to 
see me before they took you to the hospital.** 

**The brute!'* my comrade muttered sav- 
agely. **He got his reward.'* 

** Where did you see him, Sim — ^what did 
you do to him f " I clamored eagerly. 

** Never mind^** he replied, composedly; 
*^wait till I come to that. I was in despair, 
Tad, when I knew Bates had got you; I 
thought they'd send you out of the city, and 
that I might never see you again" — ^his voice 
was husky with feeling — **I knew they were 
capable of doing any mean thing to get even 
with me ; I 've crossed them in their schemes 
more than once, you understand. But I 
stripped Snip of his finery and set out to see 
if I could get trace of you, hoping against 
hope that I might be able to learn something 
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of what they had done with you. Snip seemed 
to understand the meaning of my quest, for 
as soon as we were out upon the street he led 
the way. I blindly followed where he led, 
knowing nothing else to do. Up and down 
and here and there, over the central part of 
the city, we searched. Occasionally Snip 
would prick up his ears and wiggle his tail, 
as if he smelt out a trace of you; and I^d feel 
a little hopeful. Then he *d lose the trail and 
look dejected; and we^d wander on, both of 
us in the dumps. 

**At last, just before noon, he struck your 
track in that narrow alley you and Bates 
passed through; and he scampered along so 
fast I had hard work to keep up with him. He 
led me straight to the entrance of the stair- 
way at the side of Kearney's saloon. Then 
he stopped and whined, and did his best to 
entice me up the steps. 

* * I didn 't know whether to think you were 
up there or not, Tad ; T could hardly believe 
they would be so bold as to hide you there, 
knowing I was well acquainted with Kear- 
ney's place of business. But I knew it 
wouldn't be well for Snip and me to be seen 
about the neighborhod ; so I called him away. 

^*I went to a restaurant for a bite to eat; 
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and there I learned by cautions inqniries, that 
a young woman supposed to be a cousin of 
Kearney's had rooms up the stairs where 
Snip had located you. Then I thought it 
probable you were confined there ; but I hard- 
ly knew how to proceed to release you, with- 
out getting into trouble. 

**But while I was eating, and pondering 
what to do. Snip slipped away from me. I 
went out upon the street and searched for 
him, but could not find him. At last I con- 
cluded he had returned to the stairway where 
he had insisted on locating you, and I set out 
to recover him. But at the next comer he 
came running to me — ^with your note in his 
mouth. 

**Then everything was plain; and I came 
back here and waited — ^with what patience I 
could command — for night, my mind made up 
to have you if I had to fight the whole gang. 

**An hour after dark I started on my mis- 
sion, fully determined to get you or hurt 
somebody in the attempt. I went by way of 
that narrow alley where Snip struck your 
trail; and midway of it I came face to face 
with '' 

He had just dropped his accordion and old 
clothes into the yawning mouth of the big 
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green bag ; and he paused in his narrative to 
pucker and tie the neck of the uncouth recep- 
tacle. I could not endure his delay. 

*^Go on — ^go on, Sim!'* I cried excitedly. 
*'Who did you come face' to face with — ^who 
was itf 

^'Charley Bates/* he answered, pushing 
the bag from him and dropping into a chair. 

< < Oo — ooh ! ' * I exclaimed, pursing my lips. 

**Yes, Charley Bates'* — ^nodding gravely. 

'*My! What did you do to him, Simf ** 

''What didn't I do to him!" he hinted 
darkly. 

''Oh,Siml** 

''What!** 

"You didn*t-didn*t kUl TmaV 

"Not quite.** 

"Siml*^ 

"No, I didn't do him fatal violence. Tad; 
but I almost scared the life out of him.** 

He chuckled. 

"How!" I asked breathlessly. 

He laughed at my eagerness ; then he said : 

"Well, as I told you, I met him face to face 
in that narrow alley. The light was faint, 
but I knew him by his walk ; and stopped him. 
He was drunk; but not so drunk but that he 
recognized me by my voice. And he began to 
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whine and snivel and beg for mercy, before 
I had time to accuse him of his treachery. I 
took him by the throat and told him, in as 
fierce voice as I could assume, that I meant 
to murder him. The poor poltroon was ter- 
rorized at my words and actions, thoroughly 
terrorized; and he begged, he wept, he 
prayed. It was pitiful to see him — ^and dis- 
gusting. I demanded to know where you 
were ; and he told me — ^and how to reach you. 
Tad, I despised him, loathed him — but pitied 
him ; and I let him go — ^without so much as a 
cuff or a kick. Perhaps I did wrong; 
but '' 

*'No, you didn^t — ^no, you didn% Sim!*' I 
hastily interrupted. 

'^ Think not! I'm pleased to hear you say 
that, laddie '* — ^nodding and smiling. ''Well, 
now we'll be off for the depot. By the way, 
how much money have you, Tadf 

''About a quarter," I told him, after rum- 
maging through my pockets. 

"All right; I'll have to borrow it, I guess. 
With what I have it'll make enough to carry 
us fifty miles from the city. We'll drop off 
at some small station — and back into the old 
care-free life of the road. We'll forget the 
past and look to the future, Tad — ^the future. 
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tKat bright and elusive butterfly that forever 
goes flitting on before us. Ah, life — ^life ! It's 
the cord of the rosary, my boy — full of knots 
and frayed at both ends; and daily events 
are the beads strung upon it — and, sad 
to relate, most of them are mere glass 
baubles. ' ' 

Then, rousing himself from his reverie: 
''AH ready? Come on, then.'* 

Out into the night again — ^witK the pitiless 
stars peeping down at us and the black waves 
of darkness threatening to engulf us, we three 
homeless scalawags pursued our way toward 
the depot, going we knew not whither. Sim 
carried the plethoric green bag over his 
shoulder ; I hugged my bundle under my arm ; 
and Snip — Snip, the patrician — ^bore nothing 
but his tightly-curled tail and his disdainful 
dignity. 

''Simf I questioned as we trudged along. 

A disquieting thought had come to me. 

''Wellf he returned listlessly. 

''You never did — did help Kearney and 
Bates to — ^to rob people, or do anything mean 
like that, did youf 

He made my heart glad with this assur- 
ance: "Never, laddie 1 1 Ve been a poor worth- 
less scalawag for years, but that's the worst 
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can be said of me; IVe never been a thief — 
a lawbreaker of any kind, in fact/* 

'*And you're not a scalawag any more, 
Sim/' I murmured tremulously, my heart 
beating ecstatically, suffocatingly, with love 
for him. 

"Nof he said, smiling down at me. 

''No, you're nof — emphatically. 

He made no reply, just patted my shoulder ; 
but I saw his features working, saw the mois- 
ture in his eyes. 

Another thought came to me ; and I remark- 
ed: ''I wonder what you would have done, 
Sim, if Kearney and his fellows had tried to 
keep you from taking me — ^huhf 

* ' I know what I would have done. Tad. 

''What!"— eagerly. 

''Fought like a wildcat; I was in the 
humor. ' ' 

"Would you, Simf '' 

"I would." 

"Oh I" I murmured, gleefully hugging my- 
self at sight of the picture I conjured, " I al- 
most wish they had tried it." 

He laughed merrily : ' ' Tad, you unregener- 
ate little wretch ! Truly a boy is more or less a 
young savage!" 

We were passing a big building of brick 
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and stone. A man issued from the wide arched 
entrance, in front of which hmig a flaring gas 
light, and stopped and stared at us. 

Sim stopped and stared at the man. 

The fellow was short and pursy, with small 
hands and feet and a round good-humored 
face. He wore light-colored coat and trous- 
ers, a flowered waistcoat, silk hat and shiny 
shoes; and a diamond sparkled upon his 
bosom. 

A moment the two stood looking at each 
other; then each silently extended a hand. 
Their palms met, their fingers gripped; and 
they circled round and round, working their 
arms up and down like pump-handles and 
chuckling and sobbing. 

*'Sim Hammer !'* the man murmured at 
last. 

**Tom Donnelly !'* Sim answered huskily. 



CHAPTEE Xm 

**CoMB in here — ^this minute, Sim,*' Don- 
nelly said; *'I want to see you.'* 

*' Can't do it, Tom,'' Sim returned, shaking 
his head. * * We 're oflf for the train ; and we 've 
barely got time to catch it." 

* * Look here ! ' ' Donnelly cried. * * I 've been 
thinking about you — and wanting to see you, 
for two or three months. Now, do you sup- 
pose — ^when I'm lucky enough to run smack 
up against you — ^that I'm going to let you get 
away from me, without a little talk over old 
times! Not muchy! Come on." 

''How about it, Tadf" my comrade said 
grinning. 

My eyes asked the question I dared not 
frame in words. Sim read it ; and laughed : 

''Tom Donnelly's all right. Tad; he's one 
of the few true friends I've been blessed 
with." 

" Oh ! " I murmured in a tone of relief. 

"What time does the next train go out, 
after the B. and 0., east!" Sim inquired of 
his friend. 
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^'Over what roadf '* Donnelly queried. 

* ' Over any road, ' ' was the smiling reply. 

The little Irishman laughed. 

''You're not hard to please, Sim,*' he said. 
''What's the meaning!" 

"I want to get out of town — that '9 all.'^ 

"What, Sim!" 

"That's it." 

' ' Police 1 ' ' — anxiously. 

"W-e-U, partly, Tom." 

"I'm sorry" — ^in a voice of evident sincer- 
ity — "for I want to keep you in town, if you 
can see your way clear to accepting the prop- 
osition I have to make. That is, I think I 
want to make you a proposition, Sim; I can 
tell by having a short talk with you. Can't 
you stay over till morning, at least 1" 

"Y-e-s, I can." 

"Without getting into trouble!" 

"I think so ; I hope so, at any rate." 

' ' Come on in, then. ' ' 

He turned and led us into the building from 
which he had emerged. It was a theater. We 
passed through the foyer and up a stairway 
to the right; traversed a hall and entered a 
room at the end of it. 

"Have chairs," remarked Donnelly, turn- 
ing on the lights. The room was well-furnish- 
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ed. A small writing-table stood in the center 
of the floor ; a roll-topped desk had a place in 
one comer. The walls were adorned with pic- 
tures of more or less merit — ^pictures of ac- 
tors and actresses, prize dogs, race horses, 
and scenes from operas and dramas. 

Donnelly tendered Sim a cigar. 

*^ Don't smoke,'' the latter said, snapping 
his everlasting quill toothpick upon his firm 
white teeth. 

**Quitf '* Donnelly smiled. 

** Never commenced." 

**That's so; I'd forgot." 

He lighted his own cigar and puffed away 
reflectively for a short time. Then he jerked 
out abruptly: 

* ' Sim, you look good to me. ' ' 

* ' You 're glad to see me, are you, Tom 1 ' ' — 
grinning a pleased grin. 

*'OhI" exclaimed Donnelly, **that goes 
without saying. But you don't catch my 
meaning. I mean you look yourself — clean, 
straight, all right. Understand!" 

*^I — I guess so." 

''Well?"— impatiently— '* you are all right, 
aren't youf Oh, the devil ! I might as well out 
with it. Are you on the water-wagon, Sim!" 
^, *'I am, Tom." 
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**How — ^how long have you been a passen- 
gerf 

*' Quite a number of weeks/' 

**And how's the trip going f 

*' First rate/' 

** Haven't tried it before for a good while, 
have youf " 

**Not for years." 

**And how long's the ride likely to last, 
eh?" 

* ' The rest of my life — ^if I can have my way 
with myself," 

*'What?" 

*'Yes." 

*'You mean it!" — ^joyfully. 

<<I (Jo'* — solemnly. 

''You 're in dead earnest, Sim!" 

' ' In dead earnest, Tom. ' ' 

' ' Shake ! ' ' Donnelly cried. 

Their hands met and clasped ; and they sat 
silently looking at each other for several sec- 
onds. 

''Hammer," Donnelly murmured at last, 
"you never made a promise — a vow like that 
before. ' ' 

' ' I know it, ' ' my comrade made reply. 

"What's the meaning! What's the se- 
cret!" 
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Sim smilingly jerked his thmnb toward me. 

'^The kid — the boyf Domielly queried. 

Sim nodded. 

**Not yours, I know,'* said Donnelly. 

**No; I'm his guardian — self-appointed.*' 

**I see; that is, I guess I do." 

''He's my mascot, Donnelly.'* 

' ' I understand. Going to tell me about it. ' ' 

''Maybe; when IVe heard what you have 
to say. ' ' 

"How's that! What I have to say!'' 

"Yes. You said you had a proposition to 
make me." 

"Uh-huh, that's so; so I did." 

But he sat thoughtfully silent, drumming 
upon the table. I began to fidget; and Sim's 
face showed the impatience he felt. 

"Hammer," Donnelly said at last, "I'm 
going to make you my proposition, and rely 
upon your honor — Cleave it to you to say 
whether you can honestly accept it with a 
fair prospect of fulfilling your part of the 
contract. ' ' 

"Go on," Sim returned quietly. "I think 
you know me well enough, Donnelly, to know 
I won't deceive you — ^won't take advantage of 
your confidence in me." 

"That's what I do know," Donnelly 
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answered, *'or I wouldn^t broach the subject 
at all. But, Sim, in order to start right in the 
matter — ^in order to have a complete under- 
standing, it '11 be necessary to review the past 
a little. Shall I talk before the boy, eh! What 
do you sayf 
* ' Go on ; say what you have to say, ' * 
* * Well, then, when you quit college and took 
to the stage you were quite a promising young 
comedian. For two seasons, under my man- 
agement, you promised to make fame and for- 
tune for us both. IVe never had as good a 
prospect since ; I never will have again, prob- 
ably. It almost broke my heart when you 
failed me. It's almost idle •to mention the 
cause of your downfall ; but I will mention it 
— ^I must mention it, in fact, if we're to have 
a full understanding. You dallied with wine 
and cards ; and they got the better of you — 
as they get the better of thousands of bright 
young fellows. Your appetite for drink — ^to 
which you yielded more and more often as the 
months went by— debauched you; and your 
days of usefulness were over. As you know, 
Sim, you went down — down— down. I had to 
give you up ; others had to give you up. You 
became a cheap player with cheap shows; 
next, a low comedian in a circus concert ; and. 
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finally, a strolling mountebank — scorned of 
men and despised of self. Am I stating the 
case fairly f 

Sim nodded, his dark features twitching. 
Then he leaned forward, placed his elbows 
upon the table^ and hid his face in his palms. 

Donnelly laid a hand upon my comrade's 
shoulder and murmured thickly : 

*^I know it hurts, Sim — old boy; and I'm' 
not enjoying it any more than you are. I'll 
hurry through with it as fast as I can; or 
quit — ^if you say so. ' ' 

' * Go on — ^go on, Tom ! ' ' Sim muttered chok- 
ingly. 

Tears came to my eyes ; I was on the verge 
of blubbering outright. And, for the moment, 
I hated the little Irishman with a fierce and 
deadly hate. 

He proceeded : 

''Seven years ago I needed you — ^needed 
you badly. I hunted you up, to give you 
another trial. I lifted you out of the gutter 
and set you on your feet, literally and figura- 
tively. You simply said you'd stay sober as 
long as you could — for my sake ; but that you 
had no aim in life, no hope to live for, no de- 
sire to reform. You repaid my confidence 
with a half season of the best work you ever 
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did in your life. You had ripened, grown mel- 
lower, sweeter. The press praised you; the 
public went daffy over you. 

''The season was drawing to a close, in a 
blaze of glory; and already I was getting 
ready for further triumphs. I had had a new 
play written for you, one exactly suited to 
your special talents. I had the scenery all 
painted, the costumes all ordered, your sup- 
port all engaged ; and it was then you again 
failed me. I tried to sober you up, but could 
do nothing with you ; and I had to open up the 
next season without you; had to go on the 
road with another play and another company. 
And I vowed in my wrath that I'd never trust 
you again, never undertake the reformation 
of another drunkard.'' 

The three of us sat silent for what seemed a 
long while. It was so still in the room I could 
hear Snip breathing under my chair and Don- 
nelly 's watch ticking in his pocket. 

At last Sim lifted his head and said, with a 
sad smile: 

''Is that all, Tom f" 

"No, it isn't all, Sim; you know it isn't — 
you know I wouldn't be hurting both of us by 
recalling the failures of the past, if I had no 
more to say." 
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Another brief silence ; then, from Donnelly : 

*'Sim!'' 

^'Wellf'^ 

^'IVe still got that play I had written for 
you, and '' 

''You'd better keep it in your desk, Don- 
neUy.'^ 

''And the costumes and scenery '' 

' ' You 'd better bum the stuff, and quit pay- 
ing storage.'^ 

"And I Ve engaged a company, and I'm go- 
ing on the road with that play this season/' 

"Indeed!" 

' ' Yes, I am. I haven 't engaged a comedian 
for the leading role ; but I Ve had my eye on 
a fellow I think can make good in the part. 
Still " 

He stopped and looked at Sim, smiling. 

".Well?" said the latter. 

' ' I know you can play the part, Sim ; know 
you can make good in it — ^good and plenty. ' ' 

"Don't think of me." 

"Butldfo." 

"Don't do it, Tom; take the other fel- 
low." 

"What makes you say that!" 

Sim did not answer. 

"Are you afraid of yourself t" 
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**Not a bif — ^positively. 

* * Other reasons f ^ ' 

''W-e-ll,yes/' 

''The play was written for yon, Sim*'; — 
coaxingly. 

''I know'* — ^then, after a short silence — 
''what's the thing like, Torn! IVe forgotten 
— ^if I ever knew. ' ' 

"The plot's the story of a genius that goes 
wrong ; his fall ; his degradation ; his reforma- 
tion. He's an actor — ^like yourself • You'll 
like it ; it '11 suit you. ' ' 

A transcript of my life, eh?" 

"Yes, literally — almost." 

"And you expect me to go on the boards 
and play that character, Tom f ' ' 

"Sure. Why not!" 

"I can't." 

' ' Why f ' ' — concerned. 

"Tom — old friend, I can live a part like 
that — on the stage or off; but I can't play it." 

' ' Th^,t 's it ! " Donnelly cried, gleefully rub- 
bing his hands. "That's just what I know 
— and just what I want. You've got the idea 
exactly, Sim ; I want you to live the part on 
the stage as you 've lived it off — ^and want you 
to quit living it anywhere but before the foot- 
lights. D 'you understand 1 ' ' 
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^^ Perfectly,'' Sim nodded. 

^*Well, what do you say?" — ^impatiently. 

My comrade slowly shook his head. 

^* What I" Donnelly demanded. 

**What do you call it?" Sim parried. 

*^The play?" 

*^ Certainly." 

**I haven't given it a name; but I've 
thought of calling it * The Prodigal. ' ' ' 

Sim shook his head. 

**You don't like the name?" 

^*It's trite, hackneyed" — reflectively. 

**Y-e-s, it is," Donnelly admitted with evi- 
dent reluctance. 

^^Why not call it *The Scalawag'?" Sim 
suggested. 

* * Say ! ' ' the little Irishman exclaimed, with 
pleased admiration. * * That name 's all right. 
Hammer ; it 's great. ' ' 

Sim nodded. 

**Well," laughed Donnelly, **I've let you 
name the play, now, what do you say?" 

* * I hardly know. I think it depends on what 
you say, Tom. ' ' 

''As to terms?" 

''No!" — ^petulantly — "as to whether you 
care to trust me again. ' ' 
"Why, man, what do you suppose I'm talk- 
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ing to you about, if I'm not willing to risk 
you. I said I'd leave it to your sense of 
honor; and I'm going to do it. There I" 

**I've something to live for, something to 
keep decent for, now, ' ' my comrade smiled in 
reply, hitching his chair up to mine and fond- 
ly putting an arm around me; **and I guess 
I'll accept your offer, Donnelly." 

* ' Good ! " the Irishman cried. * * You mean 
the boy, eh?" 

^^Yes, the boy— the laddie.'' 

^^Whoishe, Sim?" 

**You knew feer." 

**Her?" — ^plainly puzzled. 

''Yes, her/' 

Donnelly stared a moment; then he said 
hesitatingly, uncertainly: 

**You mean " 

**Yes; I mean her." 

**And this boy is " 

**Her son." 

< < Oh ! ' ' — explosively. 

**Yes." 

**I see. His father and mother are both 
dead; and you " 

**I've adopted him — ^without the formality 
of going into court. ' ' 

**Just so; all right. Well, now, if we go 
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into this thing, Hammer^ we must have 
an " 

**I hardly see how I can, Tom, after all,'* 
my comrade interrupted. 

*' What's the matter now?" — ^in quick and 
testy concern. 

* ' The police have ordered me out of town ; 
and I'm a little afraid to stay here — as I'd 
have to do, should I join you in this enter- 
prise. ' ' 

* * The police have ordered you out of town ? 
What's the matter?" 

Sim detailed to him our rather exciting ex- 
perience. 

**Bosh!" Donnelly cried, with a wave of 
his hand. * * That doesn 't amount to anything. 
Kearney won't dare to bother you; and the 
police have forgot all about you by this time. 
But, say ! You never told me before there was 
a boy. His parents were drowned, weren't 
they?" 

^^Yes. This is the baby." 

He caressingly drew me to him. 

*'And you've looked after him all these 
years ? ' ' 

**W-e-ll, in a way — ^yes." 

* *I see ; I understand. Now, as to business, 
we'll consider the thing settled. We'll hold 
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rehearsals here — in this building. There's a 
bed in the room just beyond this ; but I sel- 
dom use it. I'll give it up to you and the 
boy, and lodge at my hotel. You can take your 
meals at the restaurant just around the cor- 
ner. If you feel that it would be better for 
you to keep a little shady for a time, you can 
stroll out under cover of darkness, and take 
a car to the country on Sundays. I see only 
one difficulty in the way of satisfactory ar- 
rangements, that is bound to arise event- 
ually." 

^^And that isf Sim said alertly. 

^'I don't see what you're to do with the 
boy — and your dog, for that matter — ^when 
we finally hit the road. ' ' 

**I'll take them along with me, Tom, of 
course. ' ' 

*' That's impossible. Hammer," Donnelly 
said quickly and decidedly. 

** Impossible?" 

^^Sure." 

^^Why?" 

^* Against my rules, that's all*" 

**You'll have to change your rules, Tom." 

The little Irishman stubbornly shook his 
head. 

^ * Can 't do it, ' ' he muttered. * ^ I 've always 
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drawn the line at kids and dogs; they make 
no end of trouble. I can 't and won 't have 'em 
with the troupe. It'll be easy enough, I sup- 
pose, to find a place to leave your dog ; but it 
may not be so easy to find a place for the boy 
— a place where you'll be satisfied to leave 
him. However, we '11 not try to meet the diffi- 
culty till it faces us. ' ' 

It was Sim's turn to shake his head. 

** Donnelly," he returned firmly, **the boy 
and the dog must go with me. ' ' 

**But they can't, I say." 

*^But they must." 

* * Sim, they shan 't ' ' — obstinately. 
**Tom, they shall" — quietly. 

**Look here. Hammer!" the manager bris- 
tled. **You don't mean to dictate to me al- 
ready, do you ? " 

'^Not at all, Donnelly." 

*^Well, then " 

'*But Tad and Snip go with me, or I don't 
go." 

*'You mean that?" 

* * Every word of it. " 

Donnelly arose, frowning and biting his 
lips, and took a turn up and down the room. 
Then he reseated himself and muttered pee- 
vishly: 
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'*I guess you mean it, all right. But why 
are you so obstinate, Hammer ?" 

* * I 'm not, ' ' Sim smiled. 
**But you are.'' 

''^0, Tom. And perhaps we'd better drop 
the matter. IVe never tried to re-climb the 
stairway but I tripped, stumbled, and rolled 
to the bottom again — ^more bruised and dis- 
figured than ever. I guess the bottom's the 
place meant for me; and " 

* * Oh, shut up ! " Donnelly snarled irritably. 
**I've got to have you; I'm bound to have 
you. ' ' 

*'W-e-ll," Sim said slowly, *4f you're 
bound to try me again, you want me to make 
a success of the thing, don't you — ^want me to 
stand firm and make good 1 ' ' 

* * What a question ! ' '—crossly. 

**Well, I can't do it without my mascot; 
that is I'm afraid 1 can't." 

** You feel that way about it?" 

**I do. Tad's everything in the world to 
me, Tom ; more, far more, than you can real- 
ize. If I'm to do any good for us, he must 
be with me — for a while at least. As for Snip, 
he's been my faithful friend when I had no 
other; and I won't desert him. If he can't 
enter into my new life, I'll stay with him in 
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the old. You may smile at what you consider 
my weak sentimentality. But one-half the 
world doesn't know how the other half lives 
— and doesn't care, either; yet Snip always 
knew how I lived — and always cared. I'll 
stick to him as he 's stuck to me. ' ' 

**A11 right," Donnelly grinned. **I'm go- 
ing to have you, if I have to drag a whole 
menagerie around with my show. Now, as to 
terms. How does a hundred a week and 
transportation strike you, the first season?" 

**You talk as if there 'd be more than one 
season, Tom," Sim laughed. 

**Sure!" the manager replied gleefully. 
^^I'm banking on you — on any number of suc- 
cessful seasons. If I didn't think there 'd be 
more than one season to the thing, I wouldn't 
be considering it at all. But how about the 
hundred a week?" 

^^It'lldo." 

^* Satisfactory, eh?") 

^^ Perfectly." 

**I suppose you'll expect me to put up for 
you here while we're rehearsing?" 

^^You'U have to." 

''All right. I'll order our paper in a few 
days, and set the ball a-rolling. I'll want you 
to sit for some character photos ; I'm going to 
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feature you to the limit. The renowned Sim 
Hammer again before the public, after seven 
years absence from the stage — and all that 
sort of thing. It'll be a hummer— be great, 
Sim.'' 

My comrade slowly shook his head. 

''Huh?" Donnelly jerked out, in a tone of 
questioning concern. 

''That won't do, Tom," Sim replied 
gravely. 

"Why won't it?" — snappishly — ^"what do 
you mean?" 

"To-day Sim Hammer dies." 

"What I" Donnelly exclaimed angrily. 

"Oh, Sim, what do you mean?" I cried, 
taking his words in a literal sense. 

"There — ^there. Tad I" he grinned. "I'm 
speaking figuratively; I've no idea of shuf- 
fling off." 

"Well, what the mischief do you mean?" 
the manager interrogated wrathfully. "I 
never knew you — or anybody else — to have as 
many fool notions. Hammer. Do you mean 
you 're going to assume a stage-name — ^at this 
late day?" 

"No; I'm going to drop my stage-name." 

"I must confess I fail to catch your mean- 
ing" — ^icily. 
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** To-day Sim Hammer dies, to the public, 
and Bob Russell comes to life." 

**Bob Russell r' — plainly at sea. 

I started. Bob Russell ! Bob was my com- 
rade 's baptismal name, then. I said it over 
imder my breath; I liked it, and I smiled a 
pleased smile. 

**Yes," Sim explained to Donnelly, **I'm 
going to assume my real name, Bob Russell, 
for the stage, Tom.'' 

*'And Bob RusselPs your real name — and 
I never knew it,'' Donnelly gasped, as- 
tounded. 

Sim nodded; then he went on, smiling 
rather sadly: 

**I presume my friends, what few I have, 
will continue to call me Sim Hammer. I 
shan't object; I'll rather like it — ^for the sake 
of old times and old acquaintances. But I'm 
going before the public as my real self; I'm 
not going to borrow anything from the little 
prestige Sim Hammer once had on the boards, 
nor am I going to handicap myself with a 
synonym for failure. I'm going to bury Sim 
Hammer, as an actor, and resurrect Bob Rus- 
sell, as a brand-new comedian. ' ' 

*^But," the manager objected, with a dis- 
satisfied shake of the head, **that upsets all 
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my plans and ideas for featuring — for billing 
you, Hammer. ' ' 

** Can't help it/' Sim said rigidly. 

**You won't go on as Sim Hammer?" 

^*No." 

^^That settles it, then," Donnelly sighed; 
''but I'm greatly disappointed." v 

''I'm sorry to disappoint you, Tom," 
Sim murmured softly, earnestly; "but it 
must be my way, or not at all. I've made 
enough failures under that name. Under- 
stand?" 

"I see," Donnelly said reflectively; 
"you're right" — ^then abruptly, mereurially 
— ' ' all aboard for Eldorado ! A new comedian 
you are 1 1 '11 announce you as a thespian won- 
der; and you'll prove it. Here's the key to 
your room. Ho, ho! You've twisted me 
around your finger — as you always could do, 
Sim. 'i'ou 're irresistible, old boy — ^irresist- 
ible ! But we '11 show 'em a thing or two — oh, 
won 't we ! I '11 furnish you your part to-mor- 
row; and together we'll go over the whole 
play. I want to get ready for rehearsals just 
as soon as possible." 

He snatched out his watch and hastily con- 
sulted it. 

' ' One 'clock, ' ' he laughed, * * I must be off. 
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Turn off the light when you retire to your 
room. Good night. '^ 

When the sound of the manager's footsteps 
had died out, Sim turned to me, his features 
working, and beckoned me to him. I sprang 
into his outstretched arms and nestled there, 
my face upon his shoulder. He hugged me 
tight, saying never a word ; but I felt the dry 
sobs and sighs that heaved his breast. 

At last he found voice to say, brokenly, 
tremulously : 

* ^ I can do it. Tad ; and I will for your sake 
— and — and for my own ! But it 's all due to 
you, laddie; all the credit ^s yours. Oh, how 
IVe dreamed of this — ^in awful nightmare 
dreams — of just one more opportunity such 
as this! And to think that it's mine now — 
mine, mine! God bless you, boy; and God 
bless big-hearted Tom Donnelly ! ' ' 

After a momentary pause he continued 
more calmly — ^more like his old philosophic 
self : 

** Opportunity's the knob upon the door of 
success, Tad. Many poor devils are too short- 
legged to reach it; many more are too weak 
to turn it. But I'm going through that door 
this time. Tad — ^if I have to butt it off the 
hinges I" 



CHAPTER Xiy 

The succeeding weeks of summer passed 
pleasantly, eventfuUy. Each day was full of 
work for Sim, and of new experiences for 
Snip and me ; and each evening was full of 
placid pleasure for all three of us. Of fore- 
noons Snip and I rambled and frolicked 
through the great, empty, dusky theater build- 
ing, while Sim studied and practiced his part 
in Donnelly's oflBice. Of afternoons came re- 
hearsals. My comrade was the idol of the 
manager, and soon became the ideal of every 
member of the company. He was so kind, so 
patient, so helpful, that all learned to love 
him; and, though they had their petty jeal- 
ousies and spatted among themselves, none 
of them ever found fault with him. 

Snip and I were tolerated by Donnelly, and 
petted and spoiled by the actors and ac- 
tresses. And what a revelation it all was to 
me! I never grew weary of the rehearsals. 
Monotonous and wearisome they were to the 
participants, no doubt; but to me they were 

811 
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ever interesting and entertaining. I longed 
for each to begin ; I sighed when it was over. 
Donnelly might scold and rage and stamp, 
the men might mutter and growl, and the 
women whine peevishly and sniffle ; but it was 
all a part of the show to me. 

Sim and Snip and I remained inseparable, 
of course. And, oh, the joy of living — the 
pleasures of our comradeship! Of evenings 
we roamed the quiet shady streets of the 
suburbs, breathing in the moist fragrance of 
the night and delighting in the mere presence 
of one another. On our return to our quar- 
ters Sim and I always talked over the events 
of the day, while Snip rested and dozed. Then 
came bed — and sleep and happy dreams. 

And what a change there was in Sim! He 
was the old Sim — ^yet he was not ; the old Sim 
at his best — ^but with many new and lovable 
traits and qualities added. The old slouch 
and shuffle were gone forever ; but the old sad- 
sweet smile and quaint whimsicality were still 
there. An indefinable air of self -respectabil- 
ity, of manly pride and sturdy self-reliance, 
clothed him as in a royal mantle; and an 
aureole of worthy resolve crowned him. The 
mountebank impostor was dead ; the prince of 
noble blood had come into his own. And yet 
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he was Sim — Sim, the genial, the winsome, 
the irresistible comrade and friend. 

Each Sunday we spent in the country — *4n 
the enchanted and goodly realm of scalawag- 
dom," as Sim expressed it. All the sunny 
day we scoured the woods and roamed the 
fields, patrolled the highways and explored 
the byways. Here we strolled through a fruit- 
laden orchard, the sifted sunlight dappling 
the footworn path; and there we stretched 
full-length upon a steep overhanging bank — 
and drowsed and dreamed, lulled and soothed 
by the silvery tinkle of a pebbled brook. And 
we talked and laughed over the past, planned 
and mapped out the future; and were scan- 
dalously happy in the golden present. 

At last came dress-rehearsals, a spectac- 
ular feast for me. The magic transformation 
— ^in the twinkling of an eye, as it were — of a 
rather passe young woman into a hoidenish 
schoolmiss of fifteen surprised and delighted 
me ; I had been bothering my brain for days 
over how she could ever look the part — over 
why she had ever been selected for it. The 
brisk evolution of a mere slip of a girl into a 
prim and angular maiden lady of forty caused 
me to stare abstractedly ; and the swift degen- 
eration of an agile young man into a decrepit 
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wretch of eighty filled me with awe and won- 
der. 

I danced about the floor of Sim's dressing- 
room, tittering, and rubbing my hands in in- 
finite glee, as he made up for the first act. 
What a handsome — ^what an elegant gentle- 
man he was in light top-coat, silk hat and pat- 
ent-leathers. But when he made up for the 
second act — ^had donned a suit of rags, had 
painted deep lines of dissipation upon his 
countenance — I took a long and steady look 
at him ; and burst into tears. 

**Why, Tad!" he cried in a voice of grave 
concern. **What in the world's the matter?" 

**0h, Sim!" I whimpered. **You look so 
— so awful ! Just like you did the first time I 
saw you — only lots worse!" 

He tried to laugh — and failed. Then he 
drew me to him, affectionately patted my 
cheek, and whispered : 

*'But here's the difference, laddie; my ap- 
pearance then was natural, stud promised to 
be permanent; my appearance now is artifi- 
cial, and only for an hour. ' ' 

As first night — opening night drew near, 
Donnelly had the city blazoned with bills and 
posters, from center to circumference — ^flam- 
ing examples of the' lithographer's art; and 
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Sim appeared in every scene, in various cos- 
tumes and poses. The boards in front of the 
theater were especially favored; and late at 
night my comrade and I slipped forth to view 
them. 

**The inimitable Bob Eussell,'* I read 
aloud, **in his immortal character creation, 
*The Scalawag.* " 

Sim chuckled. 

**The modest Donnelly!" he remarked 
dryly. **He hasn't hesitated to pile it on 
thick enough" — ^then, slowly, thoughtfully — 
'*ah, what a fall there would be, my country- 
men, if anything should go wrong!" 

* ^ Oh, Sim ! " I cried, with a catching of the 
voice. **I'm so proud of you!" 

* * Pride goeth before a fall, Tad, 'tis said ; 
but I '11 be damned if it shall apply in this in- 
stance ! ' ' 

He said it earnestly, reverently; and I did 
not wince at the oath. 

Opening night came — suddenly, almost un- 
expectedly, it seemed to me. What shall I say 
of it! I cannot describe it in mere lame and 
halting prose, I know ; and I hesitate to make 
the vain attempt. Such a theme calls for the 
genius of an epic poet. I was keyed to the 
highest pitch of excitement and anxiety; 
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and I conld see that many members of 
the company were in the same exalted 
state. Donnelly went wild over every little 
hitch in the preliminaries ; but it was marvel- 
ous to see how he brought order out of chaos. 
Sim was cool, collected; yet the lines about 
his wide mouth were drawn firm and hard and 
his black eyes snapped with electric tension. 
Snip — Snip, the dignified and imperturbable 
— took everything as a matter of course ; and, 
undisturbed by the bustle and uproar, curled 
up in a quiet corner at the far back of the 
stage and went to sleep. 

The house filled rapidly, filled early. Be- 
fore eight 'clock the S. E. 0. sign was out. 
Soft-footed ushers hurried hither and thither. 
Lights flashed and jewels sparkled. The rus- 
tle of satin, the frou-frou of silk, the swish of 
trailing gowns and the flutter of fans mingled 
with the murmur of hushed voices and the 
opening strains of the orchestra. Then the 
curtain went up— and the play was on 1 

For a time I stood far back in the wings, 
my eyes riveted upon the stage — and Sim. I 
saw no one else. My limbs trembled; my 
heart palpitated wildly. Oh ! would the peo- 
ple like his acting! Would they— would they? 
Suddenly came a little ripple of applause — 
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a few scattering hand-claps. I eased down 
a little. Then came another ripple — ^more 
spontaneous, more generous. I began to smile 
and shuffle about. The first short scene was 
drawing to a close. I hurried to the rear of 
the stage and took advantage of the peep-hole 
in the back scene, to view the audience. My 
gaze met a sea of shadowy but eager, inter- 
ested faces. I could not see Sim ; but I could 
hear him speaking, and I knew what he was 
doing. 

I caught my breath sharply. The scene 
was closing ; the people were leaning forward, 
lips apart, eyes alight. Then — such a thunder 
of hearty, wholesome applause as made me 
hug myself and literally dance up and down 
in an ecstasy of delight ! And the curtain went 
down. 

Sim came off flushed and pleased. 

**I believe it's going to go all right. Tad/' 
he said quietly. *^But the second act's the 
test; there's where I'll score success — if any- 
where. ' ' 

Ah, that second act! In it he played the 
seedy, comical, devil-may-care scalawag — 
played the part just as I had seen him live it 
uppn the road ; and his auditors went wild. 

The first scene of that act closed. Sim came 
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off treading upon air — elated, triumphant. 
Donelly ran up to him and threw his arms 
around him ; but could not say a word. 

**Tad — ^boy!'* my comrade cried. **IVe 
done it — ^I Ve done it I " And he stooped and 
kissed me. Then he said suddenly, briskly : 

^^Where'sSnip!'' 

I told him. 

** Fetch him at once," he chuckled; **I want 
him.'' 

**What do you think of doing. Hammer 1" 
Donnelly inquired, a shade of anxiety in his 
voice. 

**I'm going to take the dog on in this 
scene," Sim answered. 

**No — no!" the manager objected, in con- 
sternation. *^For heaven's sake — ^nol Don't 
try any innovations, Sim; let well enough 
alone ! The dog '11 get frightened — She'll upset 
the other members of the cast — She'll spoil 
everything!" 

*^I'm going to take him on," Sim said ob- 
durately; **him, the old accordion, green bag 
— and all." 

And he did — ^leaving the little Irishman in a 
blue funk it was pitiful to see. 

But the self-centered Snip went through 
with every trick, in the glare of the footlights, 
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mid the roars of applause from the audience, 
as complacently, as serenely, as if he were 
begging for bread at a farmhouse door ; and 
when the curtain was rung down at the close 
of the act, Donnelly hugged the dog instead of 
the master — ^much to the disgust of that ego- 
tistical canine. 

When the curtain had gone down on the 
last act, when it was all over — and the 
triumph was Sim's, what a hubbub was there 
behind the scenes of that theater ! Patrons of 
the play and friends of the players crowded 
in to offer congratulations ; and reporters el- 
bowed and jostled one another in a mad effort 
to interview the manager, the star — and 
everybody else that came handy. One artist 
desired to make a drawing of Sim; and 
another would make a sketch of Snip. I was 
left out of the reckoning ; and was glad of it. 

Donnelly was in a seventh heaven of joy, 
jubilant, almost irrational. 

* * Sim, ' ' he cried, * * do you know what this 
night 's work means ! It means a run of three 
or four weeks here, instead of three nights, as 
we intended ; a winter on the road ; and a next 
fall's engagement in one of the eastern cities. 
Oh, you needn't smile at my enthusiasm. 
That's what it means." 
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And time proved his sweeping assertion — 
his glorious assertion, to be true. 

When the representatives of the press had 
gone, the crowd of admirers and flatterers 
had disappeared, a man who had been stand- 
ing back in the shadows advanced to my com- 
rade 's side and, extending a hand, said : 

** Hello, Bob! You made a great success of 
your part; I'm proud to call you brother, I 
guess.'' 

It was Colonel John Eussell. He and Sim 
silently shook hands, tears in the eyes of both. 

Then came introductions and explanations. 
Colonel John said: 

**I received the boy's letter; and, as soon, 
as I could leave my sick wife, I came up to 
the city, in hope of running onto you. Bob, or 
of learning something of you. But I couldn't 
get a trace or hint of you; so I went back 
home. But a few days ago I read in a paper 
an announcement of this play. The article 
went on to say that Bob Eussell, a new come- 
dian, would star in it; and that was enough 
for me. I packed my grip and set out; and 
here I am." 

Then he laid his hand upon Sim's shoulder 
and said with feeling: *^Now, Bob, can't 
you CQnxQ back to Florence with me? We 
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really ought to renew our acquaintance, don't 
you think so?'* 

**I can't go with you this trip, John,'' Sim 
replied, with one of his sad-sweet smiles. 
**And I'll never come to visit you till I've 
tempered and proved the stuff that's in me- 
If I go down the toboggan-slide to perdition 
— ^which God knows I 've an earnest determin- 
ation against doing — you'll never see me 
again in this world ; if I succeed in working 
out my salvation — as I hope and expect to do, 
I'll spend a part of every summer with you. 
That must satisfy you for the present, John." 

^^And it does satisfy me. Bob," the Colonel 
murmured thickly. **I'll expect you to come 
to me sometime next summer. But can't you 
let the boy go home with me!" 

Sim smilingly shook his head; then, after 
a moment's hesitation, he replied: 

**I can't spare him right now. But when 
we start out on the road I may send him down 
to stay with you ; he ought to go to school, I 
suppose. ' ' 

** That's the idea," the Colonel said, chuck- 
ing me under the diin and grinning down at 
me. ** We've got good schools in Florence; 
and you and I'll have great times. Tad. Well, 
good-bye to both of you; and good luck." 
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When Sim and Snip and I were alone in 
our room that night, I remarked to my com- 
rade: 

^* Don't it make you happy, Sim, to hear 
people say so many nice things about you!" 

He laughed merrily, heartily ; then sobered 
down and made answer: 

*^ Happy! Yes, of course, Tad; I'm human. 
And it is a great thing to earn and deserve 
praise, laddie — a great thing. ' ' 

We spent the next forenoon in looking over 
what the morning papers had to say about the 
play and the players. Without exception, al- 
most, the writers were just to everyone con- 
cerned in the production of the piece and 
were full of admiration for the star. My com- 
rade was as pleased as a child ; and I spent 
one of the happiest forenoons of my life with 
him. But at last he grew weary of the same- 
ness of the criticisms, apparently ; and he 
brushed the papers aside and, smiling cyni- 
cally, muttered : 

^ ^ Husks, husks, husks — after all ! " 

Then, to me : * ^ Tad, what does it all amount 
to! Nothing! Listen: 

** * A daily fight, a war of years ! 

And woimds, and scars, and toil and tears — 
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Bald scheme and ruse 1 

To earn a place, to gain a name- 



A foretaste of to-morrow's fame I 
Ah, what's the use! 

** *A dusty book of verse or plays, 
A grinning skull — the world's mad praise. 
Or vain abuse ! 

A withered bit of faded bay — 
Forgotten fame of yesterday ! 
And what's the usel' 

* * No use ; no use, laddie — if fame were all. 
But, then" — smiling sweetly, happily — 
** there's love and duty. You're too young to 
understand ; but they mean more than all else 
beside. ' ' 

He sat thoughtful for a few moments ; then 
said abruptly: 

* * Tad, I 'm going to tell you of yourself, of 
your parents." 

* * Oh, Sim ! ' ' was all I could say in reply. 

* * Yes, I am. Your mother was Alice Boyls- 
ton, one of the sweetest and best little women 
that ever lived. I met her in the East, where 
she was at school, a few months after I first 
went on the stage. We loved each other. But I 
told her of my dissipations, my excesses ; and 
she wisely rejected me. A year afterward she 
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married your father, George Brainard, 
a '' 

*^Then, my real name's Tad Brainard, 
Sim.'' 

**Yes, your real name's Thaddeus Brain- 
ard. As I was saying, your father was a mus- 
ical genius, but with no fortune but his art^ 
How your parents were lost and how you 
were saved you have already learned. There; 
you know all there is to know. Let's never 
mention the past again; let's live for the fu- 
ture. For it hurts, boy — it hurts to look back 
and say *it might have been'!" 

He sank back in his chair and sighed deep- 
ly, his black eyes fixed hungrily upon my face. 
For the moment he was unmasked; and he 
looked weary, old. The ravages of time and 
dissipation showed upon his dark countenance 
as never before. 

But he continued — deliberately, resolutely : 
* * I 've been doing a good deal of thinking late- 
ly, Tad; and I've come to the conclusion I 
must do my whole duty by you. You ought ta 
be going to school, I guess; and I'm going to 
send you down to stay with my brother, when 
I go on the road. You'll have a good home 
there, and you'll like it; but I'll miss you — 
oh, how I 'U miss you ! ' ' 
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The last words came like a cry of pain* 

**Please — please don't talk that way, 
Sim!" I cried, bursting into tears. *^I don't 
want to leave you — ^you and Snip ; and if you 
talk that way, I — ^I won 't go at all ! " 

He took both my hands in his own and mur- 
mured earnestly : 

**Yes, you must go, Tad; it's the proper 
thing. But" — ^brightening — **I don't mean 
to lose you entirely; I'll have that in the bar- 
gain" — smiling into my tear-wet eyes — **I'll 
spend a part of each summer with you; we'll 
arrange all that, never fear. Why, I simply 
covldnH do without my mascot. Tad" — ^his 
resolute voice quavered and threatened to 
break — ^ * I — ^I simply couldn 't I " 

** And — and, Sim?" I whispered. 

^^Well,boy!" 

*^When — ^when I'm — ^I'm not with you," I 
stanmiered, greatly bothered to know just 
what to say and how to say it, **you — ^you 
won't " 

**No, I won't 1^' he muttered hoarsely. 
**I've shaken the dice-box of fate for the last 
time; upon this throw depends everything. 
No, I won't. Tad! I'll die first!"— then, catch- 
ing my face between his palms and upturning 
it to his own — **I couldn't — ^I covldnH, I tell 
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you I With your face forever in my mind — 
with your voice forever in my ears ! No — ^no 1 
Oh, I love you — love you, laddie; for your 
mother ^s sake — and for your own!'* 

But soon he brightened visibly ; and the old 
roguish look flashed back into his face, and 
glinted his black eyes. 

*^Tad,*' he chuckled, **when I'm with you 
next summer we '11 have the time of our lives ; 
we'll be frank and careless scalawags again — 
and live the life to the limit. ' ' 

**Sim," I said soberly, **when I'm a man 
I'm going to be an actor." 

He laughed heartily ; then remarked in the 
serio-comic way I loved so well : 

**When you're a man! Yes, and you'll soon 
be there, too; much sooner than you realize. 
May duty forever be at your side and love at 
your heels. Ah, Tad — ^boy ! The day isn't far 
distant when the dimple in some pretty girl's 
cheek will be the bottomless pit into which 
you'll tumble. Then you'll be miserable in 
your happiness, and happy in your misery; 
and wise in all the wisdom of the ages, worth 
knowing. ' ' 

THE END. 
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